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JOHN C. CAMPBELL: A Great Personality 


HELEN H. DINGMAN 


This morning I find myself both proud and 
humble—proud to be asked by Mrs. Campbell to 
take Dr. Wilson’s place on the program; humble 
because of my inadequacy to do so. 

I find Dr. Wilson’s name registered at the 
very first meeting of the Conference, held in 
Atlanta, Georgia, in 1912, and through the quar- 
yer of a century since he was closely identified 
with this group. Dr. Wilson was looking for- 
ward with great joy to this meeting and this 
opportunity to honor John C. Campbell, whom 
he so greatly admired. Tomorrow night we shall 
devote a portion of the evening’s session to his 
memory—this morning we have met to pay tri- 
bute to the founder of our Conference, John C. 
Campbell. 

I came in contact with Mr. Campbell in 1918 
at the first Conference I attended. I had started 
my work in Harlan County in July, 1917, and 
was truly, as Mr. Campbell introduced me, “the 
baby in mountain work.” To measure the in- 
fluence of a person upon one’s life and thought 
is very difficult. The weaving of the strands of 
another’s philosophy with one’s own is a subtle, 
almost unconscious process. But as I study the 
fabric of my twenty years of experience in the 
Southern Mountains I recognize, no matter how 
poorly executed my part has been, that the de- 
sign has been shaped by my meeting with this 
great teacher. There are others who will testify 
to that influence. Two secrets of his power were 
his great human understanding—not only of the 
mountain people but of those of us who were 
struggling to help in our individual centers—and 
his approach to the problems by the slow, patient 
method of a scientific study of the Southern 
Highlands as a whole. 


For the following brief sketch of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s life I am indebted to Mrs. Campbell. 

He was born in La Porte, Indiana, September 
14, 1867. He was brought up in Wisconsin, 


where his family moved when he was very young. 
He received his education in the local high school 
at Stevens Point, Wisconsin; at Andover Acad- 
emy and at Williams College, where he was 
graduated in 1888 and 1892, and at Andover Sem- 
inary, receiving his degree there in 1895. While 
at Andover Seminary he and a group of his 
friends became deeply interested in the moun- 
tains and agreed to go there to work. Not all 
were placed, but Mr. Campbell went to teach at 
Cullman Academy, Joppa, Alabama, under the 
A. M. A. He chose this instead of a preaching 
appointment at Marshall, N. C., under the Pres- 
byterian U. S. A. His experiences at Joppa are 
delightfully told in the first chapter of his classic 
book, “The Southern Highlander and His Home- 
land.” He then taught one year at Pleasant Hill 
Academy, and for seven years he was president 
of Piedmont College, in Georgia. He resigned 
in 1907. At this time he married Olive Dame— 
our Mrs. Campbell—and their great work to- 
gether began. 

During the year he and Mrs. Campbell spent in 
Sicily—1907 and 1908—he constantly talked of 
his wish to study the whole mountain area before 
coming to conclusions as to the functions of the 
church- and privately-supported schools. At 
Taormina he saw a clipping about the formation 
of the Russell Sage Foundation and he wondered 
then if this were the organization which might 
give him his opportunity. But it was some time 
after his return that through friends he got in 
touch with Mr. and Mrs. John M. Glenn. (We 
are proud and happy that Mr. Glenn is with us 
today and has a place on our program.) In the 
meantime Mr. Campbell had refused a number 
of offers of work outside the mountains because 
he wished to stay with the people for whom he 
had come to care so much. Then too he was 
influenced by his Scotch heritage and was eager 
to work where there were so many Scotch-Irish. 
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Before he began his study and service as a 
member of the staff of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion he had been in the mountains from 1895 
to 1907 with the exception of one year’s teach- 
ing in Wisconsin. Those years as a background 
to his study were invaluable. It was the intimate 
living as neighbor and teacher in mountain com- 
munities which enriched his study with human 
values which make his book still a living docu- 
ment. 


Mr. Campbell was not only a student of the 
mountains but he was friend and counsellor to 
those who were working in the region. As he 
says in the foreword of his book, writing in the 
third person, “He refuses to be merely an inves- 
tigator—he has conceived his office to be that of 
a co-worker with all agencies ‘foreign’ and native.” 
He was accepted by the individuals, church 


boards and independent agencies operating in the’ 


region. Before he brought us together we lived 
and worked each more or less in his own little 
mountain valley, pursuing his individualistic way. 
Our knowledge of the mountains was bound by 
the hills which surrounded us and our vision was 
often limited by denominationalism. We do not 
know each other fully yet and we have only be- 
gun to take steps in real co-operation, but I look 
back upon Mr. Campbell as the pioneer in this 
spiritual adventure of joining our hands as friends 
and comrades in a common task. 

On Sunday morning in preparation for this 
talk I studied the reports of the first seven years 
of our annual Conferences. The only record I 
have of the 1912 Conference in Atlanta, Georgia, 
is this note book sent me by Mr. Isaac Messler. 
Thirty-three people registered and of that number 
we have with us today Mrs. Campbell, Mr. Mess- 
ler, Mr. Worthington, and Dr. Finley. 

The similarity of our 1913 topics of discussion 
to our program of this twenty-fifth anniversary 
Conference struck me forcibly: day schools and 
their extent, teaching and future of normal 
schools, and the church in the mountains. As I 
read fragmentary reports of talks and discussions 
I gleaned nuggets of wisdom from remarks of Mr. 
Campbell that would project his thinking into 
ours in 1937. 

In regard to schools he said, “The public school 
must be regarded by the church school ... . The 
church schools should be saviours of communities 


July, 1937 


} 


as well as of individuals.” In reporting that he 
had discovered two hundred or more “church” 
and independent schools, Mr. Campbell said, “In 
nearly every instance it may be said that they 
have raised the tone of the community and have} 
given a helpful direction to individual lives.” On 
the other hand, “they have the individual rather 
than the community as the basis of their efforts, 
The question is now being asked, ‘Are they se- 
lecting those capable of leadership and sending 
them elsewhere—if so, is this offset by what the 
schools have done to raise the tone of the com- 
munity? ” 

In regard to publicity in connection with rais- 
ing funds, he said in that same 1914 Conference, 
“Much resentment has been aroused, and much 
unintentional harm done, by using the term] 
‘mountain country’ as a synonym for ‘mission 
field,’ and thus spreading the impression that the 
mountain people generally are in desperate need.” 
He emphasized that “in urban sections and in 
many rural sections there is the same wholesome 
life that exists in corresponding regions else- 
where,” and that “the use of the word ‘typical’ 
has wrought much harm—it is a word that should 
be used sparingly.” 

Then in the 1919 Conference—the last one Mr. 
Campbell attended—he said, again on the subject 
of schools, “Has the time come for church boards 
to lessen their contributions for education? Isn’t 
it better to throw the people upon their own re- 
sponsibility, even if the children have to go with- 
out school for a while? Which is better—a 
benevolent autocracy, or a bungling forward de- 
mocracy?” His answer was, “My own opinion 
is that the time has long come for church and } 
independent schools to stop doing public school 
work. They can do specialized work.” In an- 
other place, “we must not project upon them (i. 
e., the mountaineers) anything that might be all 
right for us, but not for their environment .... 
The ‘question is, ‘shall the needs of the mountains 
be based on the needs of the mountain country, 
or on the needs of the individual person in the 
mountains?’ ” 


He based his hopes for the future of these 
schools on the co-operative thinking of the mem- § 
bers of this Conference. As he said, “there is 
great promise in conferences such as this to which 
we, under different church boards, from fields 
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pf individual effort, and from mountain sections 
widely scattered, may come for conference and 
exchange of ideas. Some day we shall have in 
our country the right kind of rural school, and 
we who are laboring in intensely rural fields, if 
our minds be open and our spirits broad, may be 
heralds of that better day.” 

And here, just twenty-three years later than 
he meeting at which Mr. Campbell said those 
words, this Conference has a special Education 
ommission working on the problems of the 
private school in the mountains—a commission 
trying to work ‘out standards for that “right kind 
of rural school.” If our minds are open and our 
spirits are broad Mr. Campbell’s prophecy may 
yet be true. 


I know you will pardon me if I close with a 
personal incident. I was scheduled for a con- 
ference with Mr. Campbell on the day he died. 
When I arrived at Hotel Latham where Mr. and 
Mrs. Campbell were staying, Mrs. Campbell came 





down to tell me that Mr. Campbell was very sick. 
I said at once that I would come back when he 
was better, but she said that Mr. Campbell in- 
sisted upon my coming up for a little while as he 
wanted to see me. 


He was in great pain when I went up and talk- 
ing was difficult. We referred very briefly to 
the object of my call and then I told him I would 
come back when we could talk longer. Just as 
I was about to leave the room he held his hand 
out for me to come to the bed and said with one 
of his beautiful smiles, “I am looking to you to 
help pull the mountains out.” 


I have felt ever since that he gave me my com- 
mission for my life work in the Southern Moun- 
tains, and on this twenty-fifth anniversary I would 
like to feel that as a Conference we receive that 
commission from our great leader. 


He is looking to us to “help pull the mountains 


” 


out. 


RETROSPECT 


OLIVE D. CAMPBELL 


Nothing would have given Mr. Campbell 
greater joy than to know that this Conference, 
with which he had so much to do, in which he 
believed so deeply, would hold its Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary here this week, with every prospect 
of a long and fruitful life before it. 


He would have been profoundly touched at 
this session in his memory and in the memory of 
the many who worked with him. You are, | 
know, thinking with me this morning of Dr. 
Wilson who was at our first gathering twenty- 
five years ago, and whom -we all—I especially— 
had looked forward to seeing and hearing today. 
Of Miss Pettit, too, also present at the first Con- 
ference, and seldom absent from our sessions dur- 
ing the succeeding years. To both of them— 
forceful, stimulating personalities, faithful friends 
—we owe much. Today we honor them and the 
many others who have met here during the past 
years to make the Conference what it is. 


I am not much given to retrospect, in spite of 
the title given my talk on the program. I feel, 


as Mr. Campbell felt, that we must go on and 
forward courageously without too much dwelling 
on the past as the past. But looking backwards 
does, sometimes, help us to look forward, and 
perhaps by reviewing early formative days of this 
meeting we may see more clearly some of the 
steps in the long way which lies before us. 

I cannot remember just when the idea of the 
Conference came to Mr. Campbell. A graduate 
of Andover Theological Seminary in 1895, he 
went from there into the mountains of northern 
Alabama as a teacher. One cannot read the first 
chapter of “The Southern Highlander and His 
Homeland,” without realizing that his experiences 
in that little community, which he loved as he 
never loved any other, were the basis and starting 
point for his thinking on mountain problems. 
Facing what he considered his own failure to help 
people live better where they were, he asked him- 
self if there were other methods, other schools, 


more successful. Looking out at the blue ridges 


disappearing to the northward, he wondered 
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about their extent and character, and the people 
who lived in them. Who were these people? 
Where did they come from? To what might 
they look forward? What were the resources 
which they might hope to develop? 

During a year of enforced rest in Sicily, he ran 
across an item in a paper from home, announcing 
the establishment of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
with Mr. John M. Glenn as director. I remem- 
ber well how he read it aloud to me, and ques- 
tioned whether this new organization might not, 
perhaps, be interested in his long-cherished plan 
for a study of the mountain country. When the 
opportunity came to him in 1908, I was fortunate 
enough to be able to travel with him through 
the mountain country from West Virginia to 
Georgia, by train, wagon, and horseback—a study 
which continued all his life, although in 1912, as 
Secretary of the Southern Highland Division of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, he established his 
office in Asheville. 

There had been for some years a summer con- 
ference at Maryville College. It was a pleasant 
leisurely affair, and although under Presbyterian 
auspices, welcomed workers from other denomin- 
ations. As Mr. Campbell traveled about, how- 
ever, visiting schools and centers and getting in 
touch with the organizations which supported 
them (he found seventeen denominations at work 
exclusive of independent boards of trustees), he 
had come to realize the small misunderstandings, 
jealousies, and suspicions existing among them. 
He felt the need of a neutral meeting ground to 
which all could bring their problems, and which 
would be dominated by no one school or denom- 
ination. He did not wish even the Russell Sage 
Foundation to be prominent—a point of view 
held also by Mr. Glenn, the Director. 


And so it came about, through much quiet in- 
fluence, that a Conference of Mountain Workers, 
our first, although not formally organized at that 
time, was called in Atlanta in 1912, by promin- 
ent representatives of the Southern Presbyterian 
and Southern Baptist churches. 


It was strange how few of us were acquainted 
with each other. Berea, of course, was well 
known, and the Martha Berry School was coming 
into prominence. In the main, however, we 
hardly knew each other by name. Mr. Camp- 
bell, who knew all and had visited their schools, 





had to be the link. How little, too, was know 
about the mountain country as a whole! Eag 
seemed to consider his or her own area an 
work as isolated, peculiar; apparently no on 
realized the mass of the Highlands and the man 
other agencies grappling with the same gener 
problem—a problem which is, after all, as Mr 
Campbell so often pointed out, only a rural prob 
lem made intense by topography, and varyin 
very widely in its intensity in different areas. 

One of Mr. Campbell’s special talks at our first 
meetings—“Topography of the Southern High 
lands’—which he gave himself or arranged t 
have given, grew out of his desire for a general 
better understanding of the extent and generd 
character of what we know as the Southern High: 
lands, and of the peculiar features of its three 
great provinces. His secretary, Miss Dickey, and 
I labored for weeks on the floor of his Asheville 
office over a huge colored map with which he 
used to illustrate his explanations, and which we 
transported with endless trouble from place to 
place. It hangs now at the Folk School. 


Acquaintance with each other and with our 
common problems, these were of first considera- 
tion in the early meetings which, after the second 
and organization gathering in Atlanta, have been 
held in Knoxville—the center of the mountain 
country. It is amusing now to remember how 
eagerly we all welcomed an opportunity to talk§ 
about ourselves! Sometimes we could hardly sit 
in Our seats to listen to others for wanting to talk 
ourselves. How we watched the clock, and what 
dark looks we cast at the enthusiastic speaker 
who overstepped his allotted five or eight 
minutes! 


I used to marvel at Mr. Campbell’s patience. 
He, however, recognized that all this was neces- 
sary before we were ready for wider horizons. 
We had to express ourselves, as it were, and he 
tried, in every way he knew, to make the humblest 
and most remote worker feel that his or her ex- 
perience was just as important as that of the most 
prominent in the field. He wanted all to feel 
welcome and at home. One of my earliest duties 
—and pleasures—which I shared with many 
others, was to be on hand early to circulate in the 
gathering group every morning, pick out new- 
comers and introduce them to others. 

Sometimes I wonder if we ought not to keep 
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up this effort more actively. Miss Dingman 
tries constantly to bring in new people, but with 
the expanding activities of the Conference, she 
cannot keep her eye on all details. Of course 
it is true that many of us now are old friends. 
Moreover, the early policy has given the Con- 
ference an especially friendly character which 
tends to make newcomers feel at home. We 
need, however, to know people in order to get 
the best understanding and co-operation. 

When one compares the early Conferences with 
those of today, one begins to realize how far we 
have progressed. Our grasp of the different 
sides of our problem has greatly broadened, and 
with it our activities. For example, the Con- 
ference maintains through special gifts a health 
service and a recreation program, with its annual 
Folk Festival. It has an Education Commission 
and an Interdenominational Regional Commit- 
tee. It has conducted a number of study tours. 
Mountain Life and Work—our official organ—is 
widely recognized for its valuable material on the 


section. In the craft field we have the Southern 


Highland Handicraft Guild, an important and 


useful organization. 

We may, perhaps, have lost the interest of some 
of our members by going from the smaller to 
the larger, from our personal experiences and 
opinions to the new significance given our work 
through seeing it in the light of the experiences 
and opinions of others. Yet, personally, I can- 
not but feel that we have immeasurably dignified 
our whole task by ranging it with the problems 
of this and other nations. We have to recog- 
nize, too, that the Highlands are no longer iso- 
lated as they were; they are part of the national 
problem and program. We can ill afford to 
stand aside. We must give freely of our know- 
ledge and service; we must know how to receive 
and use the knowledge and help of others. 

We have, in fact, no longer any excuse for re- 
lying alone on our own ideas and interpretations. 
A number of government and other surveys give 
us important data for consideration. In particu- 
lar the activities of the T. V. A. have thrown a 
flood of light on our situation; at the same time 
they raise many questions as to the future of this 
region. We see certain areas going back to forest. 
Dams will bring not only flood-prevention and 
soil saving, but electric power and tourists. What 
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is coming in the way of industrial development? 
What will conservation and improved scientific 
methods mean in the way of hope for agriculture? 
That our problems, in certain fundamental as- 
pects, are those of the whole South, one sees by 
reading such articles as the booklet by Vance, 
“The South’s Place in the Nation,” and even this 
other book from the University of North Caro- 
lina Press, “Cotton Tenancy.”! 


Whatever our problems and possibilities, how- 
ever, we know that the best future will come only 
through an enlightened, forward-looking people. 
In what does enlightenment lie? How are we to 
secure it? Education alone does not bring it— 
at least education as we, so far, seem to have con- 
ceived it. ‘That material prosperity is not the 
only answer I am sure this group here will agree. 
Those who have not read this little book of Dr. 
A. E. Morgan’s, “The Long Road,”? will find in 
it much food for thought. He sees no way to 
sound change except the long slow one of sound 
character building. 

“The main object of a national culture,” says 
George Russell, “must be to create character.” 

Reading recently Cecil Sharp’s introduction to 
“English Folk Songs in the Southern Appa- 
lachians,” I was struck afresh with his analysis of 
culture and education. 

That culture is primarily a matter of inheritance and 
not of education is, perhaps, a mere truism but it is one, 
nevertheless, which educationists often forget. My 
knowledge of American life may be too slender for an 
opinion of mine to carry much weight, but I cannot 
withold the criticism—advanced with the greatest dif- 
fidence—that the educational authorities of some of 
the larger cities in the United States are too ready to 
ignore the educational and cultural value of that na- 
tional heritage which every immigrant brings with 
him to his new home, and to rest too confidently upon 
their educational system, which is often almost wholly 
utilitarian and vocational, to create the American cit- 
izen. I admit that the problem which faces the edu- 
cationist in America is a peculiarly difficult one, but 
it will, I am convinced, never be satisfactorily solved 
until the education given to every foreign colonist is 
directly based upon, and closely related to, his or her 
national inheritance of culture. 


1 Vance, Rupert P., The South’s Place in the Nation, 
Washington, Public Affairs Committee, 10c. 


Johnson, Charles S., The Collapse of Cotton Tenancy, 


$1.00. 


2 Published by the National Home Library Foundation, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Of the supreme cultural value of an inherited tradi- 
tion, even when unenforced by our formal school edu- 
cation, our mountain community in the Southern High- 
lands is an outstanding example. 

A question which challenges me today more 
then ever is how or whether as we progress, we 
can conserve along with forests and soils, some 
of the special quality of mountain life. Why 
have we always been so interested in this region; 
why have we so believed in the people? Did we 
not feel here a peculiar charm, a power, some- 
thing to build upon, to develop? And yet strangely 
enough, have we not tried to do away as far as 
we could with the old, to remake the life in our 
own image, quite forgetting that previously we 
had found our own image was not so tremend- 
ously interesting to us? And beyond this con- 
scious effort of ours, the mountains are being 
overwhelmed by the cheaper kind of progress—I 
almost said the poorest kind of Americanism. 

There was, there still is, a culture-basis to 
mountain life which might grow a new culture 
of rare beauty and interest—something quite by 
itself in American life. Should we not try to 
grow on our own roots? Are we thinking of the 
quality of life in the mountains, or are we simply 
trying to advance the old idea of getting ahead? 

I said we had progressed in our Conference 
thinking, but we have still a long way to go. It 
is interesting to find us now seriously discussing 
issues which Mr. Campbell raised many years ago 
on the floor plan of this meeting, in his reports 
to the Russell Sage Foundation, and in “The 
Southern Highlander and His Homeland.” As I 
sat with the Education Commission at Montreat 
this fall, my mind could not but go back to the 
many times we had gone over the same problem 
—the place and future of the private school in 
the Highlands. It is true that we can now ana- 
lyze without heat ideas which used to raise a 
storm of protest; we see our problems more 
clearly—perhaps because “the pitchfork is in our 
backs.” Until people themselves see, until they 
act out of their own knowledge and conviction, 
nothing can be called safely accomplished, and 
that applies not only to ourselves but to those to 
whom we would like to be useful. 

Sometimes it seems strange to me that Mr. 
Campbell, beginning in a small community, grew 
out into a large circle of influence, while I, be- 
ginning in that larger circle, have come back at 





the end to the small place. It has been good fo 
me. I understand now, as I could never hay 
done before, why he was so patient. I am ng 
nearly as critical of the efforts of others beca 
I see myself how hard it is to make ideas work | 
practice; how infinitely slow is the developmey 
of sound social change. I have come, too, to fej 
the fundamental importance of the small unit 
the community, county, section. Here are t 
well-springs of our national being. Except as the 


flow strong and clean, we cannot hope to achiev 


a high quality of national life. 

It was because of its profound influence ont 
sources of Danish national life that Mr. Campbe 
became so interested in the folk school. He learng 
of it at about the time that Dr. Claxton, then U 
S. Commissioner of Education, sent a commissio 
to study this form of education in the land of it 
origin. Dr. Foght, one of the commission, spok 
to us here on his return. Some of you will r 
member him. And you will remember ho 
intangible these schools seemed, emphasizing t 
spoken instead of written word, and having n 
regard for grades, examinations, or credits. T, 
many they still seem intangible, although an 
student of Denmark must acknowledge their pa 
in bringing about the growth of the co-operatiy] 
movement, and the general high level of rur 


life. 


Mr. Campbell became interested too in thf 


effort of Sir Horace Plunkett and his friends t 
build up the rural life of Ireland through th 
organizing of co-operatives. Sir Horace, himsel 
was prevented by illness from coming to us, b 
we were able to hear a young enthusiast, wh 
had visited the work in Ireland, tell us about i 
Writing later, George Russell, who spent the bes 
years of his life writing and speaking for 0 
operation, deplored the lack in Ireland of folj 
schools to lay a basis for the co-operative mov 
ment. In the “Irish Statesman” in 1925 he says 

The movement started by Sir Horace Plunket 
though it has a huge membership, was defective in tH 
spirit of co-operation, because there were no rich 4 
posits of this in society. It had not been created i 
rural communities, which in Ireland before Sir Hora 
came were altogether unorganized, except in leagues fl 
political purposes. The associations did somethisl 
themselves to create a community spirit, but when 
body is created before the soul it is not easy for @ 
soul to get into the body afterwards. 


Mr. Campbell and I had tickets for Denma# 
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in 1914. Ten days before we were to sail the war 
broke out and Mr. Glenn thought it best for us 
not to go. Mr. Campbell did not live to make 
the Danish study or to see a school started, but 
the John C. Campbell Folk School, established in 
1925, is, nevertheless, the outgrowth of his 
interest, an effort to work out the principles of 
the Danish folk school in our American mountain 
environment. 

So many of you have heard of the school or 
visited it, that I do not wish to weary you with 
an account of it now. This, however, I do wish 
to make clear. The school is an experiment— 
an educational venture. It makes no claim to be 
a demonstration in the sense that its way is prov- 
ed. That way will not be proved, if ever, for 
many years to come, even though to me per- 
sonally its value seems increasingly clear as time 
goes on. All our ways are not new; we use 
freely methods and ideas we feel might be useful, 
from whatever source. We are always open to 
new suggestions and we try to face criticism hon- 
estly and to readjust if it seems best. Of course 
it is not easy to be entirely objective about one’s 
own work, nor, for that matter, to be open- 
minded. As one of my friends says, “This busi- 
ness of being open-minded is very exhausting.” If 
we are to grow, however, I suppose we must ex- 
pect to be exhausted. 


As we try to see more clearly ourselves, nat- 
urally we try to help our young people face more 
realistically the problems of their own lives and 
environment. Through living, discussing, and 
playing together, they will, we hope, come to 
wishing and picturing and working for a better 
kind of life for themselves and for our area. 

“Governments do not build up civilizations,” 
says AE, “that is done by the citizens using the 
creative imagination about life, trying to make 
the external correspond to something in the 
spirit.” 

I often think of this as I watch our carvers 
come in of a Saturday morning, each with his 
paper poke of animals ready for the inspection of 
our craft teacher. As I study the rows of little 


figures spread out on the big table in the craft 


room, I ask myself why some carvings are so much 
more interesting than others. The difference does 
not lie necessarily in technique. although naturally 





this must be constantly improved. It lies rather 
in the imagination of the carver. A beautifully 
finished creature may after all be but a dull 
wooden copy; a roughly carved piece of work 
may bear on it the imprint of the vision of the 
man who made it. 

Is not the same thing true of houses—one cor- 
rect and uninteresting; another full of the inter- 
est which the owner’s imagination has brought to 
it? 

What will build up the life of our mountain 
country, make it in reality what it is potentially? 
One goes back again to Arthur Morgan’s emphasis 
on character; to Cecil Sharp’s discussion of cul- 
ture and education; to George Russell’s definition 
of culture, when he said: 

Its own history, the sources of its life and culture 
must be important to any nationality. If it neglects 
to foster these, it neglects that on which its own right 
to separate existence depends. Without historical re- 
trospect the people are smug. Their civilization lacks 
dignity and inspires no love, and when the affections 
are not stirred, it soon decays. 

Character first then, with its deep, broad cul- 
ture basis; and second, the stimulating and freeing 
of the creative imagination. These are two main 
objectives of the folk school, yes, but should 
they not be two of the primary objectives of all 
private or specially endowed schools of the High- 
lands, whatever they may consider the best road 
to reach them? If the population of this area 
has character and creative imagination, we do not 
need to fear what the future may bring. The 
people will have power to solve their own prob- 
lems as they arise. 

I am afraid this is not a very practical speech. 
May I read you the closing paragraph of Dr. 
Morgan’s “Long Road”? It may well be the clos- 
ing to this “Retrospect”: 

Is there any desirable common pattern of action 
suggested by these brief sketches? I might endeavor to 
sum up their inferences into a concise and definite 
philosophy and scheme of endeavor. Perhaps it is 
better to end with an impression of loose ends and of 
incompleteness, for then some reader may be impelled 
to work out his own inferences and to achieve his own 
synthesis. It is not that which is given us ready made, 
but what we create for ourselves, for which we have 
a feeling of living value. It would be my wish to 
provide a stimulus to creative effort, not a formula 
for acceptance. Thus are those persons disappointed 
who turn to the last paragraph of a book to find the 
conclusion. 
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JOHN C. CAMPBELL AND THE CONFERENCE 


JOHN M. GLENN 


Mr. Campbell’s work in the Appalachian region 
was a great contribution to the history of this 
country, especially to social welfare in the South. 
It was a fine example of how we should try to 
work out our problems everywhere. The pro- 
cesses and methods used here are good for all 
parts of the country. 

The introduction of Mr. Campbell to the 
Russell Sage Foundation was by a fortunate 
chance. My wife happened to be chairman of the 
Section on Needy Families of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, which met in Richmond 
in May, 1908. On her program was a meeting 
to discuss conditions in the Southern Mountains, 
at which Miss Pettit read a fine paper. In prepar- 
ation for this meeting, Mrs. Glenn sent invita- 
tions to attend the Conference to a number of 
workers in the Southern Mountains. Mr. Camp- 
bell was one of those who attended. It was then 
that we first met him. He spoke to us of the 
plans he had in mind and wanted to try out with 
a view to establishing a better way of life for 
residents in the Appalachian Mountain country. 
We were greatly impressed by his plans. That 
same month I received a letter from him telling 
in greater detail what he wished to do and offer- 
ing to make the study without compensation. The 
Foundation soon after made a grant of $3,000 
to cover Mr. Campbell’s expenses while carrying 
on a study of conditions and activities in the 
Mountains during the following twelve months. 

Mr. Campbell was well fitted to carry on this 
work, as he had a comprehensive understanding 
of the problems involved, and was familiar with 
the South. He submitted a wise outline of his 
plan in a letter dated May 15, 1908, from which 
I quote: 

The great need that I as a worker have felt, and I 
know that I am not alone in my feeling, is for a touch 
with other workers in like fields and for data based on 
a comprehensive understanding of the entire field. 

It has seemed to me that the time has come for an 
impartial but sympathetic study to find out what needs 
are common to these isolated sections, and what needs 
are peculiar to each, in the hope that when the diag- 
nosis is made a remedy may be found. I would em- 
phasize the necessity of an investigation made with 


appreciative sympathy for the mountaineer and his en- 
vironment. I reiterate the word sympathy. 

First—A sympathy deep enough to view the moun- 
taineer as a man necessary to us and not simply as; 
picturesque type for journalistic exploitation, and an 
insight keen enough to see the truth behind its some. 
what crude expression. He has qualities that we need 
in our national character. 

Second—A sympathy wide enough to comprehend 
what is fundamental in the religious and educational 
efforts put forth by the various boards from the North 
and from the South. 

Third—A sympathy thoughtful enough to under. 
stand the necessity of allying all educational effort with 
the efforts furthered by the State. Such an under. 
standing will enable the investigator to meet on com- 
mon ground with the County and State officials of 
education, upon whom he ought to call. 

It has been in my thought to make such a study 
with my wife, for a woman may often learn many es- 
sential facts from the women teachers and from 
the women of the mountains which would not other- 
wise be available. The following is the plan which | 
had outlined for myself: 

To fit out a wagon in which to dwell; to travel 
through the country in this way and come into inti- 
mate touch with the people, learn their needs, and see 
what they themselves are doing to meet those needs. 
Such a method seems necessary. 

I had planned also to interview the various County 
School Commissioners of the mountain section, who 
are ever ready to talk with teachers, that I might get 
their point of view as to the needs, what is being done, 
and their expression as to how much the church schools 
are doing to further the public school interests. I had 
planned also to study carefully the work done in dif- 
ferent schools throughout the mountains to get first- 
hand information and to learn from the teachers them- 
selves what they are doing. 

With this data at hand, I planned further to visit 
the superintendents of secondary education in_ the 
mountain States for their views as well as for the views 
of any field superintendents or missionaries who might 
have oversight of particular work in particular fields. 

The plan as indicated will doubtless need much 
modification, but to me it has seemed in the main to 
be the most feasible. It is not an easy task; the situ- 
ation is a delicate one for many reasons, and I would 
respectfully suggest that it be carried out very quietly. 
It is a task that ought to be done, and can be done, and 
it is well worth the doing. .. . 

This outline gives a comprehensive and clear 
titement of the possibilities that he had in mind 
and shows that he was endowed with clear vision. 
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The impression Mr. Campbell had made on the 
Foundation during the year following the orig- 
inal grant was shown by the renewal of that grant 
for several successive years. By 1913 the excep- 
tional value of Mr. Campbell’s efforts was so 
clearly demonstrated that the Southern Highland 
Division of the Foundation was created and he 
was appointed its Secretary. He had as his chief 
objectives the gathering of facts about the area, 
and the bringing together, individually and at 
conferences, representatives of various agencies, 
public and private, which were operating in the 
region, especially religious and educational enter- 
prises. He kept in touch with officials of rail- 
roads and of enterprises which were developing 
the natural resources of the mountains. He 
sought to bring to the section persons interested 
in the mountaineers. His main purpose was to 
strengthen the social, economic and religious life 
of the people. 

In 1913 the call for the first Conference of 
Southern Mountain Workers was sent out. It 
was signed by Dr. John E. White, a Southern 
Baptist; Dr. R. O. Flinn of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church; and Dr. Warren H. Wilson of the 
Northern Presbyterian Church. Mr. Campbell 
feared that it would not be a success. He was 
delighted when thirty-three representatives of 
church boards, schools, colleges and settlements, 
besides himself and Mrs. Campbell, came to At- 
lanta on April 24, 1913. 


The Conference passed the following resolu- 
tion: 

That the Conference informally assembled in Atlanta 
be constituted an annual meeting to be known as the 
Southern Mountain Workers’ Conference; that _ its 
membership should consist of all persons engaged in 
work in the mountain schools of the South, trustees of 
such schools, secretaries, officers and members of all 
mission boards engaged in work in the Southern Moun- 
tains, and of active friends of the mountaineer con- 
nected with foundations and societies interested in the 
welfare of the mountains. 


Mr. Campbell was chosen president of an 
executive committee to arrange for the next meet- 
ing, which was held in Knoxville in April, 1914 
with an attendance of over 100 persons. 

Thus was this Conference, which is now gath- 
ered in its twenty-fifth annual meeting, enthus- 
iastically launched. That was a happy day for 


the Campbells. I need say no more about its 
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history, except to remark that ever since it has 
been carried on with increasing success. 

The following extracts from a letter from Mr. 
Campbell, dated December 23, 1911, throw 
further light on his views and methods: 

I would suggest as a beginning the following lines 
of effort: A study of what is being attempted in 
this and in other countries for the correction of 
wrong conditions in remote rural regions. Then to 
see what agencies under Federal, State, private or corp- 
orate auspices might through adaptation attempt work 
in the mountains for the betterment of the people and 
region. To that end, conferences be sought with of- 
ficials at Washington in the Departments, Bureaus, 
etc., of Agriculture, Dietetics, Health and Education. 
That Conferences be held with officials in similar state 
departments of the Southern Appalachian states. Con- 
sult also officials in the state universities and agricul- 
tural schools as to their equipment to undertake ex- 
perimental and extension work in remote regions. In 
the matter of health, to confer particularly with the 
National Society for the Study and Prevention of Tu- 
berculosis, the Rockefeller Sanitary Commission (if 
that is the name by which the Board of Medical Re- 
search and Health Betterment is known) and with the 
different state health officials to the end that some- 
thing be done to remedy the health situation in the 
mountains and to bring about registration of births 
and deaths and to promote propaganda for better health 
and sanitary conditions. 

It seems to me best, so far as I now can see, to leave 
matters pertaining to the public schools very largely to 
state agencies and to the boards best able to co-operate 
with them, namely the General Education Board and 
the Southern Education Board. 

One of the very important things, and one of the 
most difficult, is the keeping in close personal touch 
with leaders on the field without giving the impression 
that outside forces are seeking to give direction to their 
individual efforts. Nothing but personal acquaintance 
and the confidence established by it will remove sus- 
picion. 

The great work to be done on the field with the 
church schools, which are after all the best schools in 
the mountains—speaking generally—is to bring them to 
see the importance of training for living, home-making, 
health betterment and not simply to further academic 
training of the old type. If this can be done, and I 
am sure it can be done, in some instances, the fric- 
tion between the “private school” and the public 
schools can be obviated and the private school be made 
what it ought to be in the mountains, a pioneer of 
new and needed methods and the promoter of public 
opinion for general education under State auspices. 

As I see my work in its beginnings, it is largely that 
of giving information, creating public opinion and in 
being a “promoter.” I have heard that a “promoter” 
is one who promises the sea for use if others furnish 
the ships and men to man them. I should not care 
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to be that kind of a promoter, but rather one who 
knows from experience what can be done and could 
through personal acquaintance lead those actively at 
work to see the needs and to apply to the right source 
for help when there are such sources. 


In a letter dated September 17, 1913, he wrote: 

I feel more and more, that the field of the Church 
institutions in the Mountains is not to educate boys 
and girls for the colleges in the low-lands, but to train 
them for their environment. I feel more and more 
also, that these Church schools should combat the 
tendency of children of lower grades coming to them. 
They should insist on a public school—poor though 
it may be—and back the public officials and citizens 
in building up a public school which would take care 
of the lower grades. 


The following paragraphs from Mr. Campbell’s 
report to the Foundation on his work during the 
twelve months ending September 30, 1914 are 
also indicative: 


The most interesting Conference, in point of in- 
fluence, attended during the year was the Interdenom- 
inational Conference of Southern Mountain Workers, 
held in Knoxville, Tennessee. This was the second 
meeting of the Conference, the first being held at At- 
lanta, in April of last year. This Conference is the 
outgrowth of interest awakened by the Secretary two 
years ago when called to Atlanta by the Committee on 
Mountain Work of the Southern Presbyterian Board 
of Home Missions to help re-organize their mountain 
work. At that time, it was suggested by the Secretary 
that one of the great needs of work in the mountains 
was for a better understanding among the various 
boards and individuals doing mountain work. This 
suggestion met the hearty approval of one or two of 
the progressive members of the Committee who con- 
sulted the Secretary as to ways and means of bringing 
about interdenominational fellowship in mountain 
work. 


The attendance of the second Conference was nearly 
three times that of the first. So far as known, this is 
the first attempt to bring together for conference 
workers in the mountain field, board officials, and of- 
ficials of state and government work. 

The Secretary of this Division, who had held the 
chairmanship of the Executive Committee, was re- 
elected to that position. He had hoped that he might 
relinquish official connection with the movement after 
its beginning, but the insistence of the Conference that 
his official connection with it was essential prevailed 
over the objections raised. It is claimed by some that 
the Conference has been successful so far, largely be- 
cause a representative of non-denominational and disin- 
terested organization, such as the Sage Foundation, has 
guided affairs . . . . Good cannot fail to result from the 
acquaintance brought about among workers in the same 
field. The leading workers in mountain schools know 
each other now, whereas, prior to the beginning of the 
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Foundation’s study of mountain conditions, ignorance 
of each other’s existence prevailed quite generally. 

The Conference has served also as a meeting place 
for prospective workers and for persons interested in 
the mountains who sought advice or information from 
the Secretary of this Division or from persons in par- 
ticular fields of work... . 

The interdenominational Conference, to which re- 
peated reference has been made, will, it is hoped, further 
acquaintance not only between the foreign and native 
churches but between the native churches of different 
denominations. 

The largest of the native denominations, the Bap- 


tist, hesitated to consider plans for calling the Con- ] 


ference, but when assured that those suggesting it had 
no ulterior motive, entered into the plans for the Con- 
ference as one of the charter denominations. The 
Episcopalian officials have, during the past year, en- 
tered into a hearty co-operation under similar assur- 
ance. 

It has seemed wise to the Secretary to leave the in- 
ception of many church matters to the denominations 
themselves through their leaders outside of the moun- 
tains—leaders who come more closely in contact with 
the influences making for joint denominational 
action ..«-. 

I would like to mention one example of the 
way Mr. Campbell worked. An address prepared 
by him for the National Child Labor Conference 
in 1920, entitled “From Mountain Cabin to Cot- 
ton Mill” was published by the Foundation. It 
compared judicially the conditions under which 
children worked in the mountains and the mills, 
and gave a clear picture of what was actually 
happening in both places. In preparation for 
this he put in much time in discovering the true 
inwardness of the situation. The document 
shows how thorough-going were his methods of 
research, and how he surveyed the whole field 
before reaching conclusions. 

As I read over the correspondence regarding 
the Conference, I was much impressed with Mr. 
Campbell’s clear wisdom and common sense and 
knowledge of men. I think one of the great 
reasons for his success was his ability to find out 
all about others—what they wanted and what 
were their needs and abilities. He was far sight- 
ed, and very devoted to those in whom he was 
interested and whom he could help. He had a 
tremendous faith in God and man which carried 
him through many difficulties. He had a per- 
sistent courage, as shown by the founding of this 
Conference. His enthusiasm never lagged. 

Finally, I present two letters which express 
well the impression made on competent judges by 
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Mr. Campbell’s ability and fineness. Dr. Wallace 
Buttrick, then the executive of the General Edu- 
cation Board and an exceptionally wise man, 
wrote me on April 25, 1910: 


I have been reading Mr. Campbell’s report with very 
great interest. It is so interesting that I read it 
through at a sitting and have promised myself the 
pleasure and profit of reading it again. He is doing 
a fine piece of work. In particular would I commend 
his modesty, his open mindedness, his fine power of 
distinguishing between things which differ, the way he 
shies at humbugs and cheap appeal to the emotions, 
his orderly classifications, his appreciation of the value 
of things fundamental, and his all around sanity. When- 
ever he comes up against things that I know about I 
find myself agreeing with him and so I am disposed 
to believe what he says and to follow his conclusions 
when he opens up new things to me. Some time I 
want to have a long visit with him. 


After Mr. Campbell’s death in 1919, his col- 
leagues on the staff of the Foundation wrote to 
Mrs. Campbell: 
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We desire to express the honor and affection in which 
we hold the memory of our dear friend and colleague, 
Mr. Campbell. The sweetness of his spirit, the breadth 
of his charity, the fineness of his temper, and the 
clearness of his perception endeared him to all who had 
the good fortune to know him. 


It was a great privilege to be associated with him. 
His splendid spirit will always influence us to greater 
fidelity and more unselfish service. 

We believe that no man knew better than he the 
heart of the mountaineers, and that no one was more 
unselfishly or more wisely devoted to their interests. 
His years of life among the mountain people, his long 
and intimate study of their problems, and his intense 
sympathy with them gave him an extraordinary op- 
portunity to serve them. We feel that he has left a 
vacancy which can hardly be filled. 

Your loss is great but your inheritance is imperish- 
able. Your grief will be softened by joyous memories 
of the life that you lived with him, and by the know- 
ledge that his life and his spirit are perpetuated in the 
lives of thousands who have come directly and indi- 
rectly under his influence. 


Report of the Southern Mountain Educational Commission 


HERMANN N. MORSE 


The work of the Southern Mountain Educa- 
tional Commission was initiated as the result of 
an action taken by the Southern Mountain 
Workers’ Conference, at its meeting in March, 
1936, on the joint recommendation of the Board 
of Directors of the Conference and the Regional 
Committee on the Southern Mountains of the 
Home Missions Council. The occasion for the 
appointment of this Commission and the general 
point of view expressed in this action are set forth 
in the following statement from the Report of 
the Commission’s first meeting: 


The urgency of such a study is that many of our 
mountain schools, particularly those on elementary and 
secondary levels, are at the crossroads. Changes in 
their situations call for a re-statement of their objec- 
tives and a material modification in their programs. 
During recent years a number of valuable surveys 
have been made both of public education facilities and 
of church-supported and private schools in the Southern 
Mountain area. Many significant changes have been 
taking place in both the public and private fields. Some 
of these changes represent the working out of carefully 
formulated policies and others have apparently been 
the result simply of economic pressure. 


Those who are concerned with the work of the 


church supported and private schools feel the need of 
assembling and appraising the available materials on 
education in the Southern Mountains and considering 
them in relation to economic and social conditions in 
the area, in order that we may analyze the trends and 
attempt to project the policies which should guide the 
organizations supporting educational institutions in 
this area. We fully recognize the close relationship 
which should exist between the public and private 
agencies for education. In consequence, it is desired 
that this present effort should bring together the 
points of view represented by officials of mission boards 
and other supporting agencies, by those who are act- 
ually working in private schools in the mountains, by 
representatives of public education and state support- 
ed educational institutions, and by such educational 
specialists as are in a position to view these problems 
objectively. 


The initiation of the study was entrusted to a 
small Committee which was authorized to ap- 
point a larger group which would be representa- 
tive of the various interests which it was desired 
to have related to this project. The Committee 
was greatly gratified by the willingness of those 
whom it selected to serve on the Commission. 
The present membership of the Commission is as 
follows: 
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ORIGINAL COMMITTEE 
H. N. Morse, Chairman 
Mrs. John C. Campbell 
John O. Gross 
Henry S. Randolph 
William J. Hutchins 
William R. King 
Helen H. Dingman, Secretary 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS IN THE MOUNTAINS 
Glyn Morris 
E. C. Waller 
William Jesse Baird 
Frank C. Foster 
W. L. Cooper 
Hollis Edens 
BoarD REPRESENTATION 
Mark A. Dawber 
Katherine Gladfelter 
A. E. Lehman 
M. Bessie DeGraw 
Edith Lowry 
Muriel Day 
PupLtic EDUCATION IN THE AREA 
Charles D. Lewis 
Thomas P. Cooper 
Doak Sheridan Campbell 
Maurice Seay 
CONSULTATIVE 
Edna R. Voss 
Luther M. Dimmitt 
W. H. Gaumnitz 
Thomas Jesse Jones 
J. Henry Highsmith 
W. A. Bass 


The original Committee met at Berea College 


in May. The full Commission held a five-day 
meeting in October at Montreat, N.C. At that 
time two sub-committees were appointed, an ad 
interim Committee under the chairmanship of the 
Chairman of the Commission, and a Committee 
on Objectives and Curriculum under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Frank C. Foster. 
Committees met at Knoxville in November. The 
sub-committee on Objectives and Curriculum 
met just prior to this meeting of the Mountain 
Workers’ Conference and the Commission as a 
whole will meet upon the adjournment of the 
Conference. 


There are certain things about the work of this 
Commission which we would like to have clearly 
understood. For one thing this is not another 


These two- 





— 


survey of education in the mountains. Rather 
we desire to make use of the valuable survey, 
that have already been made to assist us in ap. 
praising the existing situation and understanding 
the significance of the trends which are at work 
It should be noted that the critical situation af. 
fecting education in the Southern Mountains, of 
which we are conscious, proceeds from a number 
of more or less unrelated factors. The first j 
the general development of educational and 50. 
cial policy which raises questions as to the natur 
of the educational process, as to the function and 
responsibility of the school on different levels, a 
to the relation between different elements within 
the whole educational system, as to the relation 
between education and the forces and institu. 
tions operating outside of the educational system, 
and as to the general and specific objectives of 
education and the methods by which they are 
to be attained. 

The second factor concerns the general eco- 
nomic situation which has prevailed throughout 
the country and its effects, often exceedingly 
drastic, upon education. In this regard the dif- 
between the Southern Mountains and 
other rural areas is simply one of degree. 

A third factor is the particular situation which 
exists within the Southern Mountains, creating 
peculiar problems and opportunities which do, in 
fact, condition and which perhaps should be 4l- 
lowed to shape the objectives and methods of 
educational work in this area. It is often argued 
that the Southern Mountains are not a peculiar 
area, but are to be treated simply as a part of 3 
general rural situation. The distinction seems to 
us academic. Many important factors can be 
cited in relation to which the Southern Mountain 
area does differ markedly from other rural areas. 

It has been the effort of the Commission in its 
work so far to be as objective and empirical a 
possible and to avoid doctrinaire attitudes. We 
have various points of view represented on the 
membership of the Commission. This is not 
going to be a debate between public and private 
educators, or between board representatives and 
those actually engaged in school work in the area. 
Among any of these groups there are differences 
of opinion. The only a priori consideration that 
has been permitted to govern us in enlisting co 
operation in our work is that, of necessity, we 
are limited to those who are sufficiently aware 
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that a problem exists to be willing to aid in the 
study of it. 

The findings of the Commission to date are 
entirely tentative. They have been formulated 
not as final conclusions but merely as guides in 
our further procedure and have not as yet been 
circulated beyond the membership of the Com- 


mission. 
PRESENT SITUATION AND TRENDS 


As To PrivaTE SCHOOLS 

For convenience we are applying the term 
“private schools” to all schools which are not a 
part of the public school system. We do not 
yet have a complete and accurate list of all such 
schools in the mountains, but are in process of 
compiling such a list. There is a high degree of 
concentration in the distribution of such schools. 
The majority are in the northeast and northwest 
Cumberland Plateau and the Blue Ridge. The 
Highland Rim is next in order. 

The private schools as a group illustrate a wide 
variety of methods of administrative control and 
finance. Some are under the direction of de- 
nominational national agencies including both 
mission boards and boards of education. Some 
are controlled by state or other local denomina- 
tional agencies. A few are directed or supported 
by non-denominational national agencies. Others 
have independent incorporated boards of trustees. 

The majority of the schools have small total 
enrollments although there are some striking ex- 
ceptions. The total number of day students con- 
siderably exceeds the number of boarding stu- 
dents. 

Within recent years there has been a decided 
decrease in the total number of private schools 
through elimination and combination. This 
process began on the elementary school level but 
has also affected schools on the secondary and 
junior college levels. 

The most significant broad trend which we 
have discerned is a movement from lower to 
higher academic levels and with an increasing 
emphasis on accreditation. Most schools in the 
past have done some elementary work, but most 
of them have now eliminated it, the state having 
generally assumed this responsibility. The private 
schools, as a whole, are now majoring on second- 
ary and junior college work. With the gradual 
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extension of public school facilities on the sec- 
ondary level, some schools are tending to pass 
over into other specialized forms of work as, for 
example, becoming hostels, community centers, or 
experimental schools. 

Taking the group of private schools as a whole 
it should be said that some have neither the 
money nor the personnel for a satisfactory pro- 
gram. Many appear, to an unnecessary and un- 
fortunate degree, divorced in their interests from 
the life problems of their communities and insuf- 
ficiently interested in the improvement of home 
and community or in service to the population 
of the area. In general, there is insufficient at- 
tention to adult education related to the school. 
At the same time no one appears to want the 
sub-marginal groups, that is, those who are not 
socially or intellectually prepared for regular 
school work. This, of course, is incidental to the 
shift from primary service to a local constituency, 
to a wider and more selective basis of service. 

There is little evidence that the changes which 
have taken place are the result of studied or con- 
sistent educational policies shared by the schools 
or by their supporting agencies as a whole. Rath- 
er, these changes have been occasioned by changes 
in local conditions, by the development of the 
public school system and by diminished finances. 
The differences in educational policy which we 
see illustrated raise many important questions. 
What should be the proper relation between 
public and private agencies of education? What 
are the proper objectives of rural education in 
relation to farm life and to community interests? 
How should the work of the rural high school be 
conceived in relation to college entrance require- 
ments? In the four-year junior college should 
we regard the work as terminal or as a prepara- 
tion for further professional study? Should the 
colleges seek to confine themselves to students of 
a common cultural background, or should they 
deliberately strive to assemble a student body of 
diversified cultural interests? To what degree 
should the colleges accept the responsibility of 
preparing for leadership in the mountains? 


As To Pus.ic SCHOOLS 

Mr. Gaumnitz of the United State Office of 
Education brought to the attention of the Com- 
mission some of the conclusions of a recent survey 
of educational conditions in the Southern Moun- 
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tains. In this study five non-mountain counties 
and the five most mountainous counties in each 
of six southern states were contrasted with each 
other, with the entire mountain area, and with 
these six states as a whole. With respect to such 
matters as the percentage of school population 
attending the schools, the average number of 
square miles served by each public school, the 
average expenditure per school for transportation 
of pupils, the length of school terms, the profes- 
sional training of teachers, the average expendi- 
tures for elementary and secondary education, 
this study showed that the most mountainous 
counties consistently rated lower than the average 
for all mountain counties and that the mountain 
counties as a group rated lower than the non- 
mountain counties and the averages for the states 
as a whole. 


It is, of course, a matter of common know- 
ledge that public education has been severely 
handicapped in many mountain counties. It was 
noted, however, that, in general, there is a strong 
trend toward higher standards for the professional 
training of teachers and toward an increased pub- 
lic support of education. The most disadvant- 
aged counties are being aided by the extension 
of the equalization principle in the support of 
education. There is a general quickening of 
public interest in the improvement of educational 
facilities. 

As To Conpitions IN THE Mountains 

One aspect of the Commission’s work has been 
to consider those elements in the Southern Moun- 
tain situation which do or should modify our 
educational objectives. There are many ques- 
tions of this sort to which we do not now have the 
answers. It is generally true that the mountain 
people live on a low economic level. A large 
proportion of the rural population are on sub- 
marginal land. The natural resources of the 
region are largely owned and have been developed 
by outside capital. Where industrialists from the 
outside have moved into the mountains there is 
frequently exploitation of cheap labor. There 
are certain traditions which make social progress 
difficult, as, for example, the intense individual- 
ism of the population and the general psychology 
that not only characterizes the mountains but 
the south as a whole. In the management of our 
public school system we are often faced by the 





evils of the spoils system and of a nepotism tha 
places considerations of family above considers 
tions of social welfare. The churches as a whok 
are not dealing with life problems as realistically 
and as forcibly as they should. At the sam 
time we realize that the mountains are in a stat 
of rapid transition from the old to the ney, 
Through the automobile, the radio and th 
movies, people are being introduced to a comple 
world without having had the opportunity fo 
the type of education that would develop red 
powers of discrimination. The mobility 9 
mountain population is increasing and as this pro. 
cess goes on the occupational and social back. 
grounds of the pupils in our schools will becom: 
more and more variegated. 


SOME TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS 


Reviewing the changes which have taken place 
in the Southern Mountains the Commission re- 
cords its judgment that the private schools have 
made a very great contribution to the develop 
ment of educational facilities. They have pro- 
vided such facilities for local communities unti 
public schools became available. They have beer 
a factor in stimulating the development of pub- 
lic education and have had importance in train- 
ing a socially-minded leadership. 

The first reason for the support of privat 
schools, namely to provide educational facilitie/ 
for a local community which has no public school, 
has largely been removed. There remains, how 
ever, an important field for the private schools 
first, to provide an opportunity for education 
on the secondary and college levels for promis 
ing students living in scattered communities 
second, to experiment in freer methods of edv- 
cational practice outside the limitations of the 
public school system; third, to train leaders who 
will be personally qualified and educationally pre- 
pared for leadership in behalf of religious, social 
and educational progress. The first of thes 
purposes will become progressively less importanl 
but the other two, in our judgment, will continu 
to be important considerations. 


In evaluating any particular school or the prt 
vate schools as a whole, it is necessary to takt 
into account the relationship of each school 
other schools within the same area, the relation 
ship of private schools as a whole to other a 
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pects of private or church-supported programs 
and the relation of such programs to the develop- 
ment of public activities along similar lines. It 
must be recognized that public action is pre- 
empting much of the field which formerly was 
left wholly to private initiative. 


As To THE MAINTENANCE OF EXISTING SCHOOLS 

In the judgment of the Commission financial 
resources are not now available for the adequate 
support of all existing private schools. The 
number should be reduced to that number which 
can be adequately staffed and maintained for pro- 
grams which will make a definite impact upon 
the life of the area served. We propose, there- 
fore, that a careful study should be made of each 
existing school to determine 

(a) whether its professed objectives are valid, 

(b) whether its present program is accomplishing 
these professed objectives, 

(c) whether other valid objectives can be found, if 
present objectives seem unsatisfactory, or 
whether the institution should be discontinued 
or merged. 

We believe that no new school sheuld be 
established until the need for it is definitely 
shown by a scientific inquiry which would take 
into account its proposed objectives in relation 
to all the other educational facilities of the area. 
In all such studies, whether of existing or pro- 
posed schools, we should invite the co-operation 
of the representatives of public education and of 
other private educational enterprises in the same 
area to the end that all of the educational institu- 
tions of an area may properly fit into an inte- 
grated and comprehensive program designed to 
meet the needs of all age levels. 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PuBLic AND PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 

It is our point of view that in the mountains, 
as elsewhere, the responsibility to provide facilities 
for elementary and secondary education for each 
primarily with the _ public 
school system. Under ordinary circumstances 
the provision of such facilities for a local com- 
munity by private sources should be regarded as 
a temporary expedient. Therefore, the gradual 
transfer of responsibility from private to public 
agency is regarded as natural and inevitable and 
as a process which the agency supporting private 
schools not only should not oppose but should 
seek to facilitate. Such transition should be 
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gradual and in its course care should be taken to 
safeguard both the rights of the supporting con- 
stituency of the private school and the social and 
religious values in its program. 

In making this statement we recognize that we 
are not here passing upon the policy of support- 
ing parochial schools but are speaking to those 
who do not, in theory, stand for parochial 
schools. We are not really discussing the ques- 
tion of religious or social indoctrination. Nor 
do we fail to recognize the need in education of 
going beyond the limitations imposed upon the 
public school system or imposed by it upon its 
particular school units. 

We have given some consideration to the often 
discussed question of the accreditation of private 
schools by state or regional accrediting agencies. 
We recognize the value of such accreditation as 
a protection against inadequate standards of per- 
sonnel, program and equipment. We believe, 
however, that insistence on too rigid standardiza- 
tion should not be permitted to interfere with 
the development of special and experimental edu- 
cational programs. Institutions which are de- 
veloping such programs should request special 
concessions from the accrediting agencies. If un- 
able to secure such concessions they should reject 
accreditation rather than sacrifice the special fea- 
tures of their work. 

It will be noted that we make a distinction, 
relative to accreditation, between its utility, on 
the one hand, as a means of raising standards to 
assure reasonable minimum levels of efficiency 
and its dangers, on the other hand, as a device 
that tends to stereotype and formalize educational 
activity and to limit experimentation in excep- 
tional situations. We also make a distinction be- 
tween the utility of accreditation in facilitating 
the transfer of students from one educational 
level to another and its dangers in limiting our 
possible service to students in the terminal stage 
of their formal education. 


The Commission has appointed a sub-commit- 
tee which will give special attention to the ques- 
tion of the specific objectives of an educational 
program adapted to the distinctive conditions in 
the Southern Mountains: Such objectives are 
important as providing the bases for determining 
what should be included within the curricula of 
the various types of schools. It is likewise our 
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purpose to give special attention to the student 
constituency in our schools. We want to know 
more than we now do as to where these students 
come from and what happens to them after they 
leave our schools. We should like to have some 
objective measurements of the success of our 
schools in preparing their graduates for the actual 
conditions which they later confront. 


FURTHER PROCEDURE 


The Commission has been impressed with the 
degree of interest shown by all who have been 
approached in connection with this study. Rep- 
resentatives of public education, of private 
schools and of the supporting agencies, all seem 
keenly aware of the changing situation and of the 
importance of developing a sound and compre- 
hensive policy for its guidance. We regard this 
study as a long-term undertaking. We have not 
formulated any final judgment. We have simply 
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tried to define some of the questions involved in 
our problem and some of the points of view 
which will help us discover the desired solutions, 


We have corresponded in a preliminary way 
with various schools. We plan to prepare in- 
struments for the analysis and evaluation of par- 
ticular situations and particular educational pro- 
grams. We will be glad to co-operate with indi- 
vidual schools or with groups of schools in the 
study of their situations. It is planned to carry 
on a careful study of the distinctive conditions in 
the mountains and of the broad standards of cur- 
riculum content and educational method which 
will be adapted to such conditions. We look for- 
ward to holding in the fall meetings in the sev- 
eral states which may be attended by representa- 
tives of both public and private education. The 
Commission will welcome the freest possible com- 
ment on any of the questions with which it is 
dealing. 


CHANGING MOUNTAIN SCHOOLS 


An Interpretation of Fifty-five Statements from Representative Schools 


FRANK C. FOSTER 


The Education Commission has submitted its 
report on the educational situation which the 
schools of the Southern Mountain Workers’ Con- 
ference face, as summarized by discussions held at 
Montreat, October 22 to 26, 1936. While our 
Commission represented a wide range of exper- 
ience and information, it was felt that we could 
better understand the variations in different parts 
of the mountains if we could have first hand 
information from those who are dealing directly 
with the educational problems at various centers. 
Consequently it was decided to send out a simple 
questionnaire form which would call for im- 
pressions of changes that have taken place within 
the last ten years. There were in all eight ques- 
tions, calling for aims, conditions influencing the 
planning of the school, changes of the last decade, 
and co-operation with other agencies; three ques- 
tions dealt with pupil participation. 

The replies, from fifty-five schools, about half 
of the number to which questionnaires were sent, 
seem to be fairly representative of the schools in- 
volved in mountain work. Nineteen are from 


Kentucky, sixteen from Tennessee, thirteen from 
North Carolina, four from Virginia, and one 
each from South Carolina and Georgia. Of these, 
fifteen are grammar schools, twenty-two second- 
ary schools, seven colleges, and seven settlement 
and folk schools. Some of these combinations 
make classification difficult. Since however it was 
desired that various types should be represented, 
the replies satisfied the wish of the Commission 
to have an impression of how educational pro- 
grams are moving. 

The general nature of the questions makes sta- 
tistical summary difficult, for no effort was made 
to have each school check on certain practices or 
attitudes. We were in a position to note only the 
variety: of approaches and interests which guide 
the educational programs of the schools, as far as 
the schools formulated them for the replies. 

The first observation evident among the state- 
ments of aim is that the schools aim to satisfy 
some need. They were founded to meet a special 
appeal, and have changed their understanding 
and interpretation as the conditions themselves 
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have been altered. Some give such general pur- the character of the education in relation to the 
poses as that of “equipping for Christian service needs they are able to define through some prac- 
and usefulness,” “to furnish thorough academic tical experience in life. 
training of high standard—cultural, disciplinary The conditions influencing the planning of 
and practical,” “to improve health,” “to make the school program help to clarify its aims. In 
them (the mountain people) conscious of school different ways three forces are conspicuous as 
needs,” and “to instill civic pride and civic rather dominant influences in the life of the area: 
righteousness.” Sometimes the aim of the school poverty, isolation, and “perverted outlook on 
is described as “service as a social center.” life” (which may be another way of describing 
Some of the aims have a more marked relig- ignorance). Poverty is sometimes evident through 
ious emphasis, in that the schools seek to “give a the loss of the means of support: “mill and tim- 
sturdy spiritual foundation,” to “develop Chris- ber gone, taking away the source of livelihood,” 
tian leadership,” and one college “to prepare col- “the mill took health, educational and _ recrea- 
lege students and teachers especially in religious tional resources with it.” Another center, in a 
education.” community with the same loss of a mill, finds 
In other instances the economic and vocational “religious facilities” along with the others gone 
emphasis is linked with the statements, “to pro- with the mill. Agricultural depletion and ten- 
vide higher standards of living,” “to use the re- antry form another phase of the poverty problem: 
sources at hand,” “to offer industrial training,” “a one-sided agriculture with 75 per cent of the 
or “to develop an interest in creative ability as population tenants” is a description that appears 
an economic asset.” Some consider particularly with some variation in several areas. Another 
the economic status of the group reached, so situation appears in the large birth rate and slow 
one institution defines its service as helping “un- migration, leaving a large population occupying a 
derprivileged mountain girls to become useful depleted farm that originally under more fertile 
Christian homemakers,” and another offers “edu- conditions provided a living for one family. The 
cation at a minimum cost to the student who is closing of mines provides another aspect of the 
not able to pay,” adding, “emphasis on the indus- poverty tale, and with that “home conditions 
from (Mf trial side.” Even more specific is the junior col- where living standards are lower than they need 
one (@ lege which offers “Christian college education for to be, even with the living conditions as they 
hese, §§ students who can not afford to pay more than are.” 
ond- $175 to $200 a year.” In terms of the area served, The isolation of these areas is accentuated by 
ment we find those who offer “complete living for these descriptions, for it appears that where con- 
tions J mountain people” and another promoting “rural ditions might have been temporarily relieved by 
/ was [co-operation and the education of adults.’ thrusting a mill, a mine, or some transient indus- 
nted, Even such sketchy extracts leave the reader try into the community, the introduction of an 
ssion #@ with the impression that the schools of the moun- additional income accustomed the people to goods 
pro- Mi tain area are aware of certain conditions which they could no longer procure when the industry 
education must seek to change—poverty, nar- had gone. Others had been attracted, and a larger 
| sta- rowness of life and outlook, lack of resourceful- population was left than the community could 
nade #M ness in dealing with materials at hand, opportu- serve without the industry. No provision seems 
es or nity for such other ways of earning a living as to have been suggested in any of the question- 
r the may be taught through industrial training, and naires for the movement of the people from these 
suide @ better social relationships. The economic limita- economic wildernesses to areas of greater oppor- 
ar as tions of the group are noted in the various ways tunity. 
in which education is provided within the means The attitudes and standards accompanying 
tate- #§ of the group. Another variant is to be noted in this situation range from “unsanitary homes, large 


tisfy terms of the group served. Some schools limit families, and little food” to “lawlessness and crime, 
ecial their services to the young, providing educa- fatalistic religion and narrow outlook.” Lack of 
ding tion before maturity is reached. Others prefer religious facilities appear in several centers: “only 
elves students who are mature and ready to reflect upon 12 per cent of the population profess any relig- 
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ious affiliation,” “few Sunday Schools, churches, 
poor buildings, and uneducated ministry.” Feuds 
are mentioned as a social vice which the educa- 
tional program must treat, making the total pic- 
ture rather a gloomy combination of economic, 
social and religious despair. 

The changes which are being observed provide 
a more hopeful aspect to the summary. While the 
changes are not uniformly those of progress, the 
statement, “economic conditions little changed, 
resources better utilized,” is one hopeful observa- 
tion. Outwardly it is detected in “new, better 
homes, furniture and other conditions, better 
taste in dress,” socially in “more co-operation, 
more feeling of responsibility for themselves. . . . 
Their own and other churches are aware of need 
for teaching in spiritual growth.” Other institu- 
tions are taking a hand in contributing to com- 
munity welfare: “other relief agencies and more 
contact with the outside world” are reported. 
“Boys’ school is opened nearby,” “c'oser public 
schools,” “more co-operation with public schools” 
and such comments bear witness to the increase 
of the state’s share in the responsibility for public 
education in these areas. 


Education is reaching higher levels, special 
groups, and is done according to better stand- 
ards. In some instances we have high schools be- 
coming junior colleges. In the selection of students 
we have one moving from “needy girls to prefer- 
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ence for orphan girls,” while another moves from 
“impoverished boys and girls” to the community. 
The churches note their “own and other 
churches’ awareness of need for teaching in spirit- 
ual growth.” Others report “more organized 
church congregations, more concentrated pastoral 
work,” “better-educated ministry, moral stand- 
ards. . . . outpost Sunday schools established.” 
Another trend is observed in the quality of 
work within the schools: “More emphasis on 
teacher training,” a changed emphasis from the 
regular grammar and high school course to “things 
which make for every-day living,” “from ancient 
languages, etc. to social sciences and commerce.” 
As evidence that all is not plain sailing, as it 
would seem from the comments quoted so far, 
we have “more emphasis on school training and 
Sunday morning service, because it is impossible 
to hold night classes because of lawlessness in com- 
munity,” and “the coming of liquor has increased 





moral problems.” So also some list 
roads, hitch hiking, radios, etc.” as 
problems with them. 

These conditions leave us with the impressio; 
that the schools and churches are bearing fruit 
Certainly the schools reporting recognize th 
great importance of roads, changing standard 
contact with the outside world, and at the sam 
time the advance and adjustment of programs 
meet these conditions evidence an ability in som 
centers to change services to meet new need 
such as those suggested by higher standards, higheji 
levels, special groups, and the passing over w 
other institutions of those responsibilities 1 
which they are better prepared to undertake. Thi 
will be seen by noting the extent to which c- 
operation with other agencies is being carried o 
as reported in response to the next question. 

We would have a more accurate picture of th 
co-operation among agencies if we had liste 
them and asked the various institutions to check 
those with which they are actively co-operating 
As it is, we report the organizations without any 
reliable notion as to how many of the communi 
ties share this relationship. In the rural situ 
tions we have the aid of the Smith-Hughes Farm 
Demonstration programs, farmers’ meétings, 4H 
clubs, etc.; in health the service of the counn 
health doctor and nurses. The county school 
offer co-operation in teachers, teachers’ meeting, 
in the use of books, in community forum and 
lecture activities, in the community centers, and 
in athletic and recreational programs. The rr 
ligious program is carried out with town church: 
es and pastors and some centers conduct religiou 
services in neighboring C. C. C. camps. 

The topic of relation between school adminis 
tration and students in determining the course 0 
study brought out a complete range of attitudes 
from the authoritarian to the democratic. 4 
number adhere rigidly to the program laid down 
by the state department of education. Ther 
there are those schools which do not co-operate, 
but prefer “individual choice.” Consideration i 
moderation for student views is expressed: “no, 
we consult them, but the faculty have respons: 
bility.” A freer position is found in a_ schod 
having a “workers’ council with power to te 
vamp curriculum, but only modifications hav 
been made so far.” The freest position is prt 
sented in the statement, “wants of the student 
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constitute the curricula.” Upon these positions 
more elaborate descriptions might be forthcom- 
ing. A number of institutions sent published 
statements about their educational practices. It 
might be profitable at another time to submit 
representative practices in schools in making out 
the program of studies. For the present it will 
be necessary to limit the summary to the fact 
that a wide range of policy exists among our 
schools, and that the significance is important 
enough to call for further discussion. 


On the participation of the students in the ad- 
ministration of the school or college, the practice 
was equally varied. One might suppose that the 
difference in age levels would be an important 
factor, but a college reported, “we feel the need 
to learn to obey before they rule,” while a sec- 
ondary school reported, “yes, a student council: 
it works!” Between these two positions of im- 
posed control and self-control are to be found 
various modifications, a disciplinary committee to 
deal with problems as if they formed a special 
phase of the educational program, another that 
allows students to participate “at times, but fa- 
culty guidance for younger children.” One has 
“pupils decide concerning discipline.” Another 
limits and transfers the participation to “extra- 
curricular activities,” while still another provides 
for this sharing in the administration “through 
personal conferences with teachers.” Student 
councils are on the whole, from the number of 
replies, quite common, although many are care- 
ful to explain that this is with faculty supervision. 
It is possible that the question was not interpreted 
in the same way by all schools. On the other 
hand, it is even more probable that the schools 
misunderstand the nature and purpose of student 
councils, for a number seem to look upon the ac- 
ceptance of responsibility on the part of students 
as a loss of of authority on the part of the admin- 
istration, instead of a contribution to the educa- 
tional maturity of students, or it might seem to 
be a concession to stop dissatisfaction instead of 
an experience to be cultivated. 


Even more open to misinterpretation was the 
last. question, asking whether students were 





aware of any need for change in instruction. Some 
think the students to be satisfied, “they are in- 
terested in the present method.” Others have 
teachers sensitive to desires, who “listen to all sug- 
gestions.” A few try to “anticipate and meet 
needs” or as another put it, “we try to keep a 
jump ahead of them.” There is some demand 
for “more practical courses and business.” One 
observes that the requests are for courses and not 
method. One of the most striking differences in 
attitude was evident in the way in which these 
questions were filled out. On the one hand we 
have the answers filled out by the one in charge 
of the program of the school, on the other, the 
teacher sitting down with the students and us- 
ing the questions as a means for teachers and stu- 
dents to come to an understanding about theii 
own practice. 

With such a variety of situations and approach- 
es to problems involved it is clear why there 
should be an active and vigorous discussion of the 
issues introduced at the Knoxville Conference. 
These replies offer no more dogmatic conclusions 
to the questions than does the discussion. It is 
possible to observe changes that have taken place, 
but we are not in a position to lay down any 
clearcut statement as to when and under what 
conditions a school should withdraw in favor of 
a publicly operated school, when a new school 
should be opened, and what difference if any 
should exist in the programs of schools publicly 
operated and privately controlled. The practice 
is quite varied. The subject is one that might be 
studied to show the effectiveness of the various 
approaches. 

Our gratitude is due to Miss Mary Headrick, a 
student of Tusculum College, who aided greatly 
in the study through her analysis and study of 
the replies. In conclusion a word should be said 
about the cordial response. Although the ques- 
tions were sent out at a time when school leaders 
were very busy, the response was good and reveal- 
ed a serious concern for the work of the schools. 
This devotion to the program of the schools, in 
addition to the changes reflected in the answers, 
gives hope for even more useful service in the 
days to come. 
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MEMBERS OF THE PANEL 
Chairman, Frank C. Foster, Dean, Tusculum College 
Oscar M. Foc te, Principal, Pleasant Hill Academy 
EsteLLE Howarp, Superintendent, Mt. Zion Seminary 
GLYN Morris, Director, Pine Mountain Settlement 
School 
H. S. RANDOLPH, Director, Asheville Farm School 
W. A. WorTHINGTON, Superintendent, Annville 
Institute 


DR. FOSTER: The function of this panel is 
that of discussing the problems mentioned in the 
report. We do not profess to be free from 
dogma. We do not expect to agree with one 
another all the time. The chairman is here 
merely to ask questions. 

Our discussion follows five main questions. The 
first grows out of the report, which says that the 
situation has changed very much in recent years. 
What conditions do we find facing us today that 
are different? The second question, naturally, is, 
where are we headed? The third is, how are we 
carrying out these answers in our relationships 
with students, boards, etc.2 The fourth is, what 
are we doing? And the fifth, what are the remain- 
ing problems? 

MRS. HOWARD: I was asked to give a state- 
ment of the beginnings of our present situation 
only as they referred to my own case. A few 
years ago Dr. Speer was giving a lecture before 
a group of theological students. He said, “The 
need is the cause, and if you can fit into the need, 
it is your cause.” One of them was so impressed 
that he followed this idea all the rest of his life. 
It took him to South Africa, where he spent 
eleven years, until he had to return to this coun- 
try because of his health. With the same ques- 
tion in mind, he found his need in a little school 
in Georgia, Mount Zion Seminary, which was 
just about to be discontinued. The educational 
situation in the county was very poor. The man 
in charge of the largest school had only had fifth 
grade education. The returned missionary de- 
cided that here was his cause, and he remained 
to work for it. 

During the last month bills have been passed 





PANEL DISCUSSION: The Future of the Private 
Secondary School 


in the Georgia legislature insisting on the re- 
sponsibility of the state for a seven months’ term 
for all high schools and teachers. This week 
methods are being considered for the raising of 
taxes for the support of the schools, raising the 
minimum standard of training for the teachers, 
and outlining a curriculum for the schools. 

Our policy has been all through the years that 
as the public schools advance, we withdraw. Now 
if the state has come to the place where it can 
take over the high school work, what is our obli- 
gation? No one knows what our next step will 
be. We have not any hesitation about with- 
drawing, if that is the best thing to do. What 
can we do that will be most helpful? We must 
decide for ourselves how far the state is meeting 
the situation which caused the private schools to 
be established. 

MR. WORTHINGTON: With us I think it 
is largely a question of roads. 

FROM THE FLOOR: In Tennessee within the 
last few days the legislature has passed the eight- 
point program making higher standards for teach- 
ers compulsory. 

FROM THE FLOOR: Is it entirely a question 
of roads? 

FROM THE FLOOR: No, the truant laws are 
not yet enforced, for one thing. 

DR. RANDOLPH: Are there other responsi- 
bilities the school should be meeting? I think 
the schools should still provide educational op- 
portunities where public education is not avail- 
able. Private schools may also supplement the 
public school program. One of their great ser- 
vices in addition would be to develop leaders for 
the Southern Mountains. Granted that the 
school is existing to fill one or the other of these 
needs, I believe that health must be secondary to 
the first consideration. 

FROM THE FLOOR: Can you add much to 
the health program of the state? 

DR. RANDOLPH: Not where the state pro- 
gram is at its best. 

The school is not in existence for the brain 
alone, but for the betterment of the whole man. 
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My second proposal is that education must de- 
velop along with hand training. Learning should 
come from doing. 

FROM THE FLOOR: Does the state not give 
the best opportunity for the practical training of 
farmers, etc.? 

DR. RANDOLPH: In some states. 

FROM THE FLOOR: Are not the public 
schools getting the promising ones and leaving 
the unpromising ones to us? 

MRS. HOWARD: Not in our area. 

DR. RANDOLPH: Third, I believe that the 
classroom and school should be free from unnat- 
ural restraints and impulsion, with interior im- 
pulsion substituted. What is needed is the free- 
dom of youth. 

FROM THE FLOOR: What would be the 
value of experience in later life if the school gave 
absolute freedom of experience? 

DR. RANDOLPH: Guidance over the freedom 
of the school is necessary. 

DR. FOSTER: You can see why the Commis- 
sion could not agree. All we can say is that the 
schools are trying to meet the new situations, and 
that they are using the existing agencies more 
than the agencies are using the schools. 

DR. FOGLE: In our educational relationships 
there are three theses I have to set up as the 
basis of education: (1) Society owes an education 
to all children, regardless of who they are, where 
they live, and what their financial resources are. 
(2) The purpose of formal education is to teach 
children to do better the desirable things which 
they are likely to do anyway. (3) Public or private 
schools should do what other agencies cannot or 
will not do. The school should be functional, 
using the life of the community as a laboratory 
and making an integrated curriculum based on 
the present and the future experiences of the 
children. This curriculum should cover the fol- 
lowing fields of study: (1) fundamentals (reading, 
etc.) (2) health (3) home (4) citizenship (5) voca- 
tion (6) spiritual training (7) leisure activities. In 
some cases a high school can fit the student for 
earning a living; in some cases it can furnish 
prevocational guidance. I would like to give 
boys and girls a foundation which would fit them 
for both a vocation and for college. 

We should take children from the communi- 
ties and serve their needs, tying up the work with 
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all other agencies. The school should be able to 
gO Out to its supporting constituency and show 
practical and valuable achievement. 

DR. FOSTER: There are those who conceive 
of a curriculum as the course of study. Others 
think of it as all that happens in the school. For 
instance, some people believe that if you can get 
so many credits of Bible in your school, you have 
a religious program. There are others who be- 
lieve that any impulse to adventure to meet 
human need is religion. The reports suggest 
three approaches to the religious program: the 
institutional, including all connected with the 
activities of the church, the pharisaical, distin- 
guishing religion from secular interests, and the 
prophetic, which is concerned with the impulse 
to serve humanity. 

MR. WORTHINGTON: In speaking of what 
we are doing I suppose that I should talk on the 
religious side of education, but I think that re- 
ligion covers the whole field. We have our dif- 
ferent types of objectives, and we should also 
have the power to carry out the program when 
we know what it is. We must help the under- 
privileged, but we must know when a commun- 
ity ceases to be underprivileged and quit. As a 
boarding school, we cannot do much to solve the 
problems of the mountains, but we are going to 
be able to develop leaders. If you have not an 
ordinary school set up you can work on the 
development of leaders. We are not going to 
take boys and girls into our denomination and 
give them “religious education.” I wish we could 
substitute the term “educational religion.” We 
must not cheapen education and religion. I do 
not think we can get far with our work unless it 
is in the spirit of religion, but when we come to 
our community work, let us substitute the word 
“love” for “charity.” We must think of the 
community as a whole rather than through be- 
coming interested in individual cases. 

FROM THE FLOOR: How would you train 
people to do this sort of work? 

MR. WORTHINGTON: I would train them 
in the community itself as a laboratory experi- 
ment. 

FROM THE FLOOR: What is your educa- 
tional philosophy? 

MR. WORTHINGTON: There are so many 
educational philosophies. We are doing without 
educational philosophy. 
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FROM THE FLOOR: What percentage of 
your own students are going back to their com- 
munities? 

MR. WORTHINGTON: Eighty per cent re- 
main in the mountains, the rest leave. Of our 
graduates, 61 per cent go ahead and take college 
work. 

DR. FOSTER: Do not economic conditions 
determine the religious situation? Replies to the 
questionnaires sent in seem to indicate that where 
the economic situation is good, religion also 
flourishes. 

MR. WORTHINGTON: To some extent. 

We are dealing with a condition in the moun- 
tains that is intensely the medieval idea that God 
is an absolute monarch. We must get them out 
of that idea. 

I will give you my idea for a religious educa- 
tion program. First I would suggest the study 
of astronomy, to get the child’s mind expanding 
with the expanding universe. Then I would take 
the old idea of prayer meeting, and turn it into 
something which is alive, with a program includ- 
ing singing, scripture reading, short prayer, and 


a forum on religious questions. 
Then I would stress the idea of forgiveness in 
dealing with the children, as important in the 


development of leadership. Make leadership a 
real objective, and tell the children that one of the 
main aims is leadership. Find out what people 
can do in their communities, and follow up those 
leaders whom you have trained. 

DR. FOSTER: We now come to the part of 
the student in the school and the problem of his 
relationship to the faculty. 


MR. MORRIS: We have organized the student 
body with a faculty supervisor. The students 
elect their own officers. Their voice should be 
heard sympathetically. I believe that students of 
ability should be given responsibility as staff 
assistants and associates, and that they should be 
given credit for their work in this field according 
to the judgment of the sponsor. 

FROM THE FLOOR: Have you ever tried a 
council composed of both faculty and students? 

DR. RANDOLPH: We found it not satisfac- 
tory. The students were not at ease with the 
teachers in the group. 

MR. MORRIS: We find it quite satisfactory. 

DR. RANDOLPH: Would you think the suc- 
cess of your project depended largely on the per- 
sonality of your sponsor? 

MR. MORRIS: Yes. 

DR. FOSTER: Do you wish to authorize the 
Commission to meet and get more information 
about some of the other questions, such as fi- 
nancing the schools, salary tenure and retirement 
of teachers, growth, equipment, transitional cul- 
ture, the function of the school in relation to the 
church, and the relation to the sponsoring boards 
and the constituency? 

FROM THE FLOOR: Yes. (A motion to this 
effect was made and carried.) 

DR. FOGLE: What is the participation of pub- 
lic school people in this educational study? 

DR. FOSTER: We have the co-operation of 
Dr. Gaumnitz of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, and others from the state departments, 


universities, and the Tennessee Valley Authority. § 
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WARREN H. WILSON: In Tribute 


I 

These words are offered, not as the full story 
of a rich life and not as an adequate appraisal of 
a many-sided career, but as a personal tribute of 
one who owes to Warren H. Wilson more than 
can ever be measured or acknowledged. 

Warren Wilson gave his interest and devotion 
to many fields of activity, but it is as minister 
and missionary to the rural people of the world, 
[ think, that he would most like to be remem- 
bered. He was part of a great crusade, now 
world-wide, for the betterment of rural life, in 
the initiation and development of which he played 
an honored and influential part. At the mention 
of it there are a half-dozen names that leap to 
mind—Sir Horace Plunkett, George Russell, 
Liberty Hyde Bailey, Kenyon L. Butterfield, 
Charles Josiah Galpin, Warren Hugh Wilson. 
Great figures these, prophets all of the higher 
destiny of the millions who live on the land and 
take their living from the soil. 

As with many another, Providence rather than 
his own design equipped Warren Wilson for what 
was to be the great work of his life. His early 
years in a rural community; his training in science 
while a student in Oberlin College; his first pas- 
torate in a country church at Quaker Hill, N. Y.; 
his later social study of this same community 
while a candidate for the doctorate in sociology 
under Franklin H. Giddings; his experience in a 
city pastorate; above all, the natural bent of his 
mind, intent always on testing the general by the 
particular and on discovering the real meaning in 
the piled-up actualities of life, and of his spirit, 
concerned always for those in jeopardy and fru- 
stration—thus did Providence fashion the man 


who, when the call came, was prepared to become 
the pioneer in a great missionary adventure which 
he himself described as concerned with “the life 
of men with God in labor for daily bread, in sick- 
ness, in trouble, in poverty, in birth, love, sorrow, 
and imminent probability of death.” 


The report of the Country Life Commission, 
appointed by Theodore Roosevelt, directed public 
attention to the serious plight of American 
country life. Responding to this stimulus the 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions was the 


first of all church agencies to establish a Depart- 
ment of the Church and Country Life; and it 
called to this service as Director, Warren H. 
Wilson, a city pastor with the love of the country 
in his heart, with the training of a sociologist 
and the passion of a crusader. He continued in 
this service twenty-nine years. The least one can 
say of those years is that they were crowded and 
eventful. He moved ever toward his objective, 
but by no plain or easy path. He projected 
more new ideas into current thinking about re- 
ligious work than perhaps any other man of his 
generation. They were not always welcomed. 
Not on that account was he ever dismayed. He 
was never one to back away from an argument 
or flee from a fight. Life was always interesting 
and frequently exciting where Warren Wilson 
was. I have heard him called many things, but 
never “dull” and never “timid.” An _ incisive 
mind, a sparkling wit, a rare gift of humor were 
his. A friend the other day applied to him a re- 
mark made of the Master that “he had a divine 
indifference to being misunderstood.” He was 
more than misunderstood; he was opposed by 
many who understood his meanings only too well 
but missed his spirit. Twice he was all but lifted 
entirely out of the picture. But in time the main 
ideas for which he contended won general accep- 
tance, and his work goes on and will go on. 


What were some of those ideas? They do not 
sound so radical now as they once did. The re- 
ligious enterprise, he maintained, is not every- 
where and always the same—a cosmic adventure 
in the spirit of “God-Myself-and-the-World.” It 
is rather “a service based upon locality and inti- 
mate knowledge,” proceeding by the principles of 
adaptation and selection. Its method is scientific. 
Its programs must be built upon a foundation of 
facts scientifically assembled and interpreted. Its 
key is knowledge, its method hard labor, its dy- 
namic faith, its reward the consciousness of hon- 
est, intelligent effort. It is plastic, experimental, 
realistic. 


The religious interest is too deep and too 
fundamental to be confined within any one 
channel. It cannot be divorced from the biologi- 
cal, the economic, the social, the educational. 
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There can be no such thing as true religious de- 
velopment in a social vacuum. Yet he often as- 
serted it is not our business to improve people 
but to see that the door between them and God 
is open. The heart of all genuine progress must 
be spiritual. Country living can, in fact, be 
understood in its deepest significance only in 
terms of its relation to God and nature, and its 
aspirations find their final expression only in the 
worship of God. 

He heartily supported every movement for the 
betterment of rural life. Yet, like William James, 
he distrusted pretentious movements and or- 
ganizations. Personal contacts were the heart of 
his whole service. He believed that the leader- 
ship of the country church must be entrusted to 
men and women who understood and loved the 
country and who had been educated to serve in 
it. Above all else he exalted the office of the 
minister, the pastor who lived with his people, 
and the pastor’s wife. For their welfare and bet- 


ter support he exerted his greatest efforts. 


Such convictions explain the practical measures 
he initiated—social surveys, country life con- 
ferences, summer schools, demonstration parishes, 
recruiting plans, programs of recreation, health, 
economic betterment—and his advocacy of a plan 
for the maintenance of the ministry. He be- 
lieved most of all in the sanctity of three things— 
the soil and all that pertains to it, the lives of 
poor people, the worship of God in small, inti- 
mate groups. One sees his spirit in the poet’s 
words— 

He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 

What might have been the results of these em- 
phases and projects, if the course of recent history 
had been different, is a matter for conjecture. 
Undoubtedly they have had great influence in 
spiritualizing the country life movement. And 
very many rural communities have been the bet- 
ter for them. 

This morning he was to have spoken at a ser- 
vice in memory of John C. Campbell. His an- 
nounced subject was “John C. Campbell, a Great 
Personality.” One great personality was to have 
saluted the memory of another! We value the 
contributions of his mind. But most of all we 
value the memory of his spirit, his personality. 
All over this country, all around the world are 
men and women who loved him, whom he loved, 


a 


and who cherish a place, vacant of his preseng 
but dedicated to his memory. How many ar 
there I could name who received from him their 
deepest inspiration in this, our common service, 
and who through the years have been enriched 
and strengthened by his confidence and friend. 
ship. I speak as one who has been in that fel- 
lowship for more than twenty-five years. To w 
he has been a leader beloved, always generous, al- 
ways frank, always utterly loyal. 

I could not better conclude than with the 
words with which he concluded that address, de- 
livered in 1915 and later published, which tw 
many of us who have worked with him ha 
seemed his most eloquent utterance—“The Sec- 
ond Missionary Adventure.” 

It is given to only a few to be the adventurers for 
God on the outer bounds of human order and progres 
and faith. Most of the men and women must carry 
the bundles and the babies, and lead the animals for. 
ward. But those who have as students the rare priv- 
ilege of knowledge, and as Christians the divine call of 
a devout and loving heart, God calls to be volunteers, 
who shall go out on His creative experiments, in them- 
selves uniting the gifts of the university with those of 
the church. Their service shall be for all mankind, 
no matter how small the wayside pool they look into, 
no matter how remote the community they know and 
love, the story will be worth telling at the reunion 
And their reward shall be the joy of the adventure it- 
self. For in that adventure is the best fellowship on 
earth, a few comrades in every land, never too many 
to love, and all of them wise, sane and loyal. Of thes 
comrades the one on every occasion present is the Mas- 
ter, the Son of Man, and the Son of God. 

HERMANN N. Mors: 


IT 

It has been said that in the life of Phillips 
Brooks there was a beautiful continuity of the 
years. In the life of Warren Wilson I think 
there have been no great cataclysms. He has al 
ways been the dear old Warren Wilson of my 
undergraduate days in Oberlin. 

Those who knew him only as a speaker may 
have thought of him as a sort of gadfly, stinging 
us into movement, progress. He would tell u 
a half-truth just to irritate us, madden us into 
action. He would utter a brilliant epigram t 
startle us into self-realization, but behind the 
brilliant speaker there was a man, who loved his 
Lord so dearly that he could not endure th 
hideous acquiescence of the Lord’s church in 
hideous status quo. 

The man who was thus stirred by a divine dis 
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content was ever the champion of the poor, the 
friend of the lowly and the lost. He looked up- 
on the multitude with the compassion of his 
Lord. A man fiercely hating injustice, a man 
passionately loving God’s plain people, Warren 
Wilson gave the rare gifts of his manhood in un- 
sparing devotion to the redemption of human 
life. 

Our friend gave generous appreciation to those 
who in humble ways were trying to care for the 
sheep, not as hirelings, but as shepherds. I know 
that in the private ‘iles of men and women here 


tonight are letters deeply prized, letters telling of 
the sympathy and comradeship of Warren Wilson. 
And now the man who loved us and whom we 
loved is numbered among those of whom it has 
been said: 
Oft-times cometh our wise Lord God, 
Master of every trade 
And tells them tales of daily toil, 
And of Edens newly made; 
And they rise to their feet 
As he passes by 
Gentlemen unafraid. 
WittiaM J. HutTcHINs 


SOME GOALS FOR THE RURAL CHURCH 


EDWIN E. WHITE 


This address contains a portion of the material appear- 
ing in Chapter VIII of Mr. White’s new book, Highland 
Heritage. 

—Editorial Note 


It is with a deep feeling of humility that one 
rises after this memorial service to Dr. Wilson to 
speak on a subject that was so near to his heart. 
Whether he would agree with what I am going 
to say or not I do not know, but I do know that 
it was from him that I and many others in my 
generation, who looked on him as the prophet 
of a new rural life, received much of our inspira- 
tion for attempting church work in the country. 


To many of us it seems clear that the one hope 
of the mountains is the development of a worthy, 
satisfying, and even joyous rural civilization. As 
the inspiration and basis for this, religion is 
urgently needed. Rural living after all is a re- 
ligious affair; it is a form of life in which man 
co-operates with God in producing food for 
God’s children. Even our poor mountain earth 
if rightly cared for will produce the things that 
men need for a good life; in caring for it and 
handling it well men are working with God. 


The people of the mountains need to have a 
different attitude towards the soil; they need to 
cherish it and care for it, not only for themselves 
but for their grandchildren. Building for perm- 
anence, developing through generations good 
country life and fine rural homes needs to be en- 
couraged by a deep religious faith. Religion is 


needed to make clear and give support to the 
real satisfaction of rural life. 

Of course, these rural satisfactions are not the 
kind that have been most generally sought after 
in America. But to millions of our people life 
simply does not offer the rewards that have been 
considered all-important in our country. It is 
high time that we develop a new kind of ambi- 
tion. These people in the mountains and other 
millions of rural people cannot be expected to 
have ambition of the common sort. There are, 
however, kinds of ambition that all could have 
and be the better for it. The founder of the 
Danish folk schools used to insist that “the nobler 
ambitions he roused could be realized in the com- 
mon drudgery of every day on the farm.” He 
directed ambition into spiritual channels. 


There must be something in life for all these 
rural millions other than toiling in obscure im- 
potence in order that a few may find “success and 


honor.” Surely life can be good for all, or 
nearly all. There are rewards that come to peo- 
ple in association with their fellows, community 
rewards, better perhaps than the usual ones the 
world has known. Perhaps the rural population 
can find these rewards more quickly than the 
urban dwellers. They have something fine. Let 
them develop it and love it and let its worth be 
recognized. 

Good rural life is not going to be built without 
co-operation and willingness to spend time and 
risk something for the welfare of all. These are 
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essentially religious attitudes and religion must 
develop them in the mountains if mountain life 
is to be good. 


For this and many other reasons there are 
needed everywhere in the mountain country 
strong churches with programs including all 
groups in their communities and regions and with 
trained and able leadership committed to rural 
life and interested in all phases of the abundant 
life for their people. 

Not long ago a survey of religion in the moun- 
tains was made under the direction of Miss 
Elizabeth Hooker. It included the careful study 
of almost a thousand churches in seventeen coun- 
ties. According to this study only one church 
in eight had a hundred or more resident members, 
nearly three out of five had less than fifty, more 
than a fourth had less than twenty-five. One 
out of nine had no church building but used some 
other place of meeting. Four out of five of the 
church buildings had only one room; hardly any 
in the open country had more than that. There 
is nothing about these buildings to suggest a 
sanctuary or induce worship, no provision for 
a good program of religious education or com- 
munity service; almost half of them are shabby 
and in bad repair. 

Almost one in ten of these churches actually 
spent no money, almost half spent less than one 
hundred dollars a year, eighty-eight out of a 
hundred spent less than $500. Very nearly two- 
thirds of these churches had preaching service 
only one Sunday a month (this is the accepted 
schedule in the country, though some churches 
meet on the Saturday night preceding the Sunday 
morning service); less than a quarter of them held 
services as often as two Sundays a month (only 
one out of five of the country churches); one 
church in twelve had preaching every Sunday and 
these were, of course, mostly in the larger centers. 
Less than one in six of these churches had a 
woman’s society, while only 21 per cent had 
young people’s organizations. 

Just twenty of these almost a thousand church- 
es had resident full-time ministers; one in six of 
the others had a part-time resident minister; fully 
three-fourths of them all, and four-fifths of the 
country churches, were served by ministers liv- 
ing elsewhere. Almost half the preachers in these 
counties had not completed the eighth grade (a 


—=— 


few indeed had had no formal education what. 
ever); only one in three had completed high 
school; one in twelve had graduated from both 
college and seminary; of course, they were in 
the towns. The pay of these ministers was shock. 
ingly small, far below the average for rural United 
States. Indeed, eighteen out of a _ hundred 
received no salary at all; another 40 per cent re. 
ceived less than $500 a year. It is not surprising 
that five out of eight followed some other calling 
for a living, whereas for rural United States as a 
whole only one out of four does. 

If anything, the statistics for these seventeen 
counties show favorable conditions; far more 
striking situations could be pointed out. An as- 
sociation of twenty-nine churches has only one 
that meets as often as two Sundays a month; the 
association’s more than three thousands members 
contributed to all missions and benevolences in a 
recent year $150.38. Another association ha 
some eighty ordained ministers; the one with the 
most schooling finished three years of high school; 
some did not know how to read and write when 
they started to preach. One mountain county 
has eighty ordained ministers of one denomina- 
tion; outside its two little cities not one of them 
serves as resident pastor or gives full time to the 
ministry. 

All this may suggest the task that confronts 
the church in the mountains today. Obviously 
the long accepted programs of church work, de- 
veloped by our fathers to meet situations very 
different from that at present in the mountains, 
will not suffice. For one thing the individual 
church will probably have to plan to reach a 
larger area than has often been the case. It would 
seem impossible to support or find leadership for 
a strong church in every little neighborhood or to 
work out a program approaching adequacy on 
the basis of such tiny units. 

The larger parish as it is known in the east and 
the west is perhaps not possible in most sections 
of the mountains at present, because many of the 
local churches within a given area will not unite 
in the program. But it is possible for strongly 
backed churches to undertake a program of re- 
ligious and community leadership for a large 
area. Attempts have been made to do this by 
building up a strong central church with a staff 
of workers and carrying the program out through 
an area by extension services of many kinds, and 
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also by locating workers in several centers around 
the main church center. In some places all the 
churches of a given denomination within a wide 
area unite in One program under able leadership 
and carry on many services for the region as a 
whole. One can picture the improvement of 
both these methods where denominational groups 
are willing to unite and pool their forces for a 
better work. 


Among the methods might be extension service 
from well-established centers located to make 
such work possible, itinerant preachers and teach- 
ers of religion, the employing of consecrated 
young people for periods of a year or two to 
work under guidance, greatly enlarged summer 
efforts to reach, with vacation Bible schools, Sun- 
day schools, young people’s societies, church ser- 
vices, and other activities, regions that are sel- 
dom reached otherwise, systematic and continual 
distribution of high-grade religious literature 
suited to the needs of the people. There might 
be at least a few churches that will become centers 
of the good life for very considerable areas, that 
will have as outposts a circle of smaller centers, in 
which workers will maintain simple community 
houses and attempt to bring to their areas all the 
good that is available from the main center, where 
a staff of trained workers may work out a pro- 
gram for the whole region. Why should not some 
plan be found whereby a few really educated and 
capable ministers, religious educators and other 
professional workers can supervise the work of a 
large number of well trained lay leaders, plan- 
ning with them a program for the area, and fur- 
nishing guidance and inspiration? 


The church should share all the best it has 
not only with those who are farthest away geo- 
graphically but with those who are farthest away 
spiritually, socially, and culturally, with those 
whom everybody else neglects and some scorn. 
Along this line I should make three propositions: 
First, a thorough physical examination would 
show that a very large proportion of the people 
to whom many refer as “no account” are suffer- 
ing serious illmess that unfits them for taking 
their part in life; proper care would restore many 
of them to worthy living. Second, nearly all of 
them grew up under circumstances that would 
have handicapped anyone terribly; they deserve 
understanding and assistance. Third, in any case, 
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their children are entitled to be helped, perhaps 
deserve more help than the average on account 
of their heavy handicaps. This is not really a 
matter of charity; it is a public policy of real 
wisdom. 

One wants to see this church work give con- 
tent to people’s religious lives, something to 
treasure and think about and develop in their 
living. The religiously poverty-stricken condition 
of a people naturally religious is pathetic. Al- 
most everyone believes the Bible without ques- 
tion. They need to know that God is love, really 
love and not something else; that as a Father he 
cares for his children, that he wants for them 
better things than they have ever dreamed. 

Whatever else this religious program in the 
mountains includes, good religious education 
should play a large part in it. Really good Sun- 
day school materials, fitted to the needs of such 
an area, a way of training leaders for all the scat- 
tered communities, some kind of regional organi- 
zation to keep the work going, would seem to be 
absolute essentials in any satisfactory church 
plans. An adequate program of young people’s 
work seems hardly less important. 

The rural church must be concerned about 
everything that goes into the making of an 
abundant life. In those regions where the services 
urgently needed for the welfare of the people and 
the development of a good rural life are not yet 
found, the church itself should undertake to 
provide them or to see that they are provided. 
Thus some mountain churches, in the spirit of 
him who spent himself for the neediest, find 
themselves actively at work for better health, 
better agriculture, better homes, better recreation, 
and many other things that are required for rich 
human living in the country. 

Where other agencies come in to take over 
these activities, the churches should co-operate 
with them in every way and lend them every 
possible support. They should think of the teach- 
ers in little schools trying to bring something fine 
to their neighborhoods, and appreciate the efforts 
of health workers and county agricultural and 
home demonstration agents to bring larger life 
to the people. They should send leaders and help- 
ers into every good cause. 


It is obvious that there should be regional 
planning by the churches for the whole mountain 
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territory. Many of us are eager for regional plan- 
ning by public agencies, yet we do not expect at 
all that the churches that profess to follow the 
lead of the great Lover of men should plan to- 
gether for an area like the mountains. The most 
tragic hindrance to the work of the church in the 
mountains is denominational divisiveness. At a 
Red Cross banquet in a mountain district, a 
speaker was eulogizing that great organization. 
“There is no religion in the Red Cross,” she said, 
with feeling. “Religion divides us, but the Red 
Cross unites us in service for the common good.” 
To her as to others, the great word religion had 
come to mean churches arrayed in suspicious 
aloofness and dividing the well-intentioned people 
of even the smallest communities into pathetically 
impotent handfuls. 


Even if all the churches will not work together, 
the denominations that will co-operate might 
accomplish much good by regional planning and 
working out programs together. They could 
eliminate overlapping and get out into territory 
that is not being reached. For instance, they might 
get the young people of a whole area to face 
their life and work in that area regardless of de- 
nomination; as it is, they gather them into de- 
nominational young people’s conferences where 
they talk a great deal about their own plans, and 
too little about the needs and problems of the 
area. They could surely co-operate in putting out 
some religious education material really good for 
mountain use, and in building a program of re- 
ligious education and leadership training. 


Even under our denominational system some 
great steps could be taken to improve the church 
situation in the mountains. The denominations 
at work could recognize the special mountain 
problems (which several of them do not), do some 
serious thinking about them as denominations, 
and try to develop ways of working that will 
contribute to their solution. They could think 
through and adopt the best kind of a program 
for a rural church in this area and expect their 
churches to do this kind of work. And they 
could reward successful ministers of these church- 
es, not by moving them off to city churches, but 
by giving them more help to do this work to 
which they have set their hands. They could 
move a great many churches out of county seats 
and other towns where they are competing with 


five or six other denominational units and locate 
them in rural centers from which they could 
reach large areas now unserved by any worthy 
church program. 

It would help greatly if the churches in 
the county seats and other towns would get inter- 
ested in their counties. Of course the merchants in 
the county seat think of their business on a coun- 
ty-wide basis. Why do not these churches reach 
out and join hands with the people on the land, 
tie up with the churches in the hills in a co-opera- 
tive program, share with them the best they have? 

It would be a great thing for both the church 
and the county if the laymen would carry services 
out to the rural points and get interested in all 
the conditions there, if the young people would 
join forces to make life better for young people 
both in the town and out on the farm, if the 
lonely farm women could feel the fellowship of 
the women of the town church. And if the mis- 
sionary society could launch out on such a pro- 
gram, it might get a revealing new idea of what 
missions mean. 


No such religious program for the mountains 
as has been outlined here in conceivable without 
a multiplication of well prepared leaders. Men 
and women of the highest ability and the most 
adequate preparation will be required to guide the 
development of the program, as pastors of estab- 
lished churches, regional leaders of church activi- 
ties, and in other definitely religious positions. 
Some of the most competent leaders in religious 
education and young people’s work are needed 
in the mountains. Until a considerable number 
of mountain young people can be inspired to seek 
this leadership and to secure the best possible 
training for it, these leaders will have to come 
from other parts of the country. And always 
there will be needed an exchange of leadership 
with other sections. 


But in no visible future will the great seminaries 
and universities begin to supply the number of 
leaders the mountain churches need. Every com- 
munity needs leadership and there are thousands 
of communities. Providing good training for the 
men already at work as mountain preachers is 
one way to go at the problem. In recent years a 
few have attended the excellent summer schools 
and other short courses for rural ministers that 
have been carried on in a number of states. One 
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tor’s summer school in the mountains provides 
for men without previous training a new vision 
of the work of the ministry. Some have been in- 
spired to go on, sometimes at great sacrifice, and 
get seminary training, and are full of enthusiasm 
for their new opportunities of service. 

Since the problem of support is so acute and 
so many leaders are needed, perhaps some combi- 
nation should be worked out between other call- 
ings and the ministry. It has been suggested that 
men might be trained to farm and preach. Dr. 
Warren Wilson thought well of the idea of train- 
ing men to preach and be directors of collective 
farming. 

Some of us believe that one solution to the 
problem of leadership lies in finding and prepar- 
ing many lay leaders. With good training and 
an earnest spirit working under supervision, per- 
sons engaged as farmers, merchants, mechanics, 
homemakers, postmasters, or teachers could pro- 
vide much of the local leadership needed for a 
great program of religious and community work. 
They would need to have a real knowledge of 
the Bible, of the main facts of the Christian re- 


ligion, of a worthy church program, of religious 
education and young people’s work. They would 
need to have some special acquaintance with agri- 
culture, home economics, sanitation and health, 
and community organization as applied to the 
They would need to know how to 


mountains. 
organize and manage co-operatives. And they 
would need to learn a great deal about recreation 
in many of its branches. 

Some church or churches might well venture 
on a training school in the mountains that would 
specialize in this sort of program. If its work 
could be combined with that of a normal school 
it would perhaps be most fruitful, for the teacher 
is the natural leader in the little mountain com- 
munity. If he is equipped to provide religious 
and community leadership and is filled with the 
desire to do it, he could accomplish great things. 

The crux of the matter would be to get the 
graduates established in communities and support- 
ed so that they could give some time and thought 
to this work. This would seem to involve some 
plans for subsidizing at Jeast part of them. It 
might be a wise use of church funds. For years 
we have subsidized generously a picked few in our 
boarding schools. Even a modest budget used to 
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establish capable young people with some train- 
ing as local leaders of a permanent community 
religious work, covering a considerable area and 
under competent direction, might gradually make 
all life better for a whole region, and especially 
make things different for the new generations of 
children as they come along. 

A good many workers are convinced that a 
permanent religious organization and continuing 
religious program must be established through- 
out the region if the greatest benefits of the 
Christian schools are to be realized. There is 
much talk about young people going back and 
changing their communities. But those who are 
realistic know that, with rare exceptions, the high 
school graduate cannot make over his home 
community. Finding little sympathetic under- 
standing or support of the new knowledge that 
he has acquired, he is likely to seize the first op- 
portunity to move away or, if he stays, to lapse 
into the general life around him. But if there 
were a work established in which he could share 
and leaders with whom he could associate, he 
would probably do his part and gradually come 
to a position of leadership. 


An entirely new measure of support must be 
found if the program discussed here is to be 
carried out. For a long time to come, the moun- 
tains cannot be expected to furnish the funds 
needed. But there are encouraging indications 
that members of mountain churches, even with 
their very meager resources, can and will do much 
more than they have done towards supporting a 
worthy program, especially when the feeling 
against religion’s costing anything, now strong in 
some quarters, is overcome and when the people 
become more familiar with the kind of church 
work that requires a budget. 


Finally, there needs to be a great deal more 
sharing on the part of the churches outside the 
mountains if there is ever to be good life in the 
mountains, sharing of money, of leadership, of 
interest and co-operation, of understanding and 
fellowship. “Church boards, conferences, synods, 
associations, and city churches and pastors,” said 
the Findings Committee of the Virginia Rural 
Church Survey, “should more definitely acknow- 
ledge their social responsibility to the rural pop- 
ulation of the state, not in any spirit of uplift or 
the like, but as a co-operative undertaking in 
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which resources of means and talent of all sorts 
are made available for the entire people.” That 
statement applies as pertinently to the whole 
country as to one state. There has been a pretty 
general draining of talent as well as of other re- 


sources out of the rural areas. Whatever other 
Organizations may do about it, it appears ines- 
capable that the church of Christ is obligated to 


share the best it has with these areas. 


A Summary of Thoughts From the Panel Discussion 


DOAK S. CAMPBELL 


I was asked to summarize the panel discussion 
and make a few proposals for discussion by the 
Conference. I confess I do not know how to 
summarize sO many proposals and viewpoints, 
but at least I can say this: that there was a free- 
dom which was rare in such discussions as that 
which was held yesterday. I shall raise a few 
questions and point out a few opinions, in the 
hope that we may bring our collective thinking 
to bear on the problems which are involved. 


(1) What is the relationship between the public 
and private schools? Is it the opinion of this 
group that the private school should withdraw 
whenever the public school is ready to assume its 
responsibilities? Academically perhaps that is the 
position of this group; historically we cannot 
say that it is. Most of the private schools in the 
area which have gone out of existence, I believe, 
have gone out of existence because they were ex- 
hausted. I believe if we could come to an agree- 
ment as to the relationship between private and 
public schools we could greatly simplify many of 
our problems. Should the private school co- 
operate in the advance of the public school? Up- 
on what basis shall we determine the rate of 
recession on the part of the private school? Are 
there instances where private schools have re- 
tarded the development of the public school? In 
this connection it was stated that the function of 
the private school is experimentation. I believe 
that any school which assumes its contribution 
should be made in the realm of experimentation 
must be a school of superior quality. Is it fair 
to assume that the private schools are doing a 
better type of education? I fail yet to find ade- 
quate data to support such an assumption. I 
should like to hear it presented. 


(2) Do we have a sufficient number of cases 
adequately recorded which can help us to settle 


whether this or that attack which we are making 
on social problems is securing desirable results? 
Have we attacked the entire problem as it is re- 
lated to education in the mountains? Let me say 
that in public education I do not think we have 
done so. We must recognize that objective 
study is but a means to an end: many basic 
studies are now available, but have not been used. 
Much of the information gathered by the T. V. A. 
might have a very direct contribution to make in 
the solution of the problems of private schools 
and public schools in this area. We might answer 
such questions as this: Does religion raise a funda- 
mentally different problem for the public and 
private school? Have our experiences bk -ne out 
the early assumption that churches 1 irough 
schools have a definite contribution to make? If 
they serve a function which is essentially different, 
one that can only be served by private schools, 
must we recede from our original position and 
say that we must have engugh private schools to 
take care of this need? This is the problem of 
religious education. 


(3) There seems to be general agreement that 
the highlands present special problems in curri- 
Many among you make claims of 
uniqueness for the area. Since when did poverty 
exist only in the mountains? Since when did a 
high birth rate and low economic standards exist 
only in the mountains? I think that you have 
lost valuable time assuming that your problems 
are so different from the problems, say, in the 
Mississippi delta. Most of the discussions would 
lead one to gather the impression that your 
thoughts on education are in the pathological 
field. Seriously, my friends, I do not think we 
can approach an educational problem in any 
area and base our approach largely or even par- 


culum. 


tially on the pathological aspects of the problem. 
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Are the private schools ready to accept the patho- 
logical approach as the problem for major atten- 
tion? 


(4) Are our objectives clear? Well, again I 
think those of you who spoke about your own 
institutions gave good evidence that your ob- 
jectives are clear to you and that they are trans- 
lated through your own particular programs to 
meet particular or unique needs. Shall we have 
certain common objectives? Again let me come 
back to this matter of curriculum. Are the ob- 
jectives of education different for different parts 
of the country? In education are there certain 
fundamental skills to be acquired? Exactly 
where, in education, should the curriculum for 
the highlands differ from curriculum elsewhere? 
The big differentiating factor is that of adaptation 
to environment. 


I doubt whether we have seen in the last three 
hundred years a more significant trend toward 


the reorganization of secondary education, which 
will be accomplished in terms of the social or- 
ganization of the school and not in terms of aca- 
demic hierarchies. However we are in danger 
of assuming that since we are going on the basis 
of social function we shall be doing away with 
the organization of such subject matter as has 
come down to us from the past. There seems to 
be some little bit of resentment even in a fine 
Christian body like this, over the fact that you 
are forced to give credits and meet standards. 
May I tell you, my friends, that the machinery 
will probably be ready before you are for the next 
step in education. The Southern Association is 
now in the midst of a movement which may in 
five years free the high schools of the South to 
put on any type of social program they want. 
Already the colleges are receding from many of 
their former demands, and specific requirements 
are becoming less stringent. The new education 
is already on the threshold. 


HANDICRAFTS IN MOUNTAIN LIFE 


ALLEN EATON 


(Notes on Mr. Eaton’s address, delivered at the 
last session of the Conference) 


At the afternoon session of March 11 the en- 
tire time was given to a discussion of the handi- 
crafts, with Clementine Douglas of The Spinning 
Wheel presiding. Allen Eaton of the Russell 
Sage Foundation spoke on “Handicrafts in Moun- 
tain Life” and made the basis of his talk the re- 
port to be published this summer on_ the 
handicrafts of the Southern Highlands, the result 
of the study recently completed by him. 

Mr. Eaton explained that this report, which 
will take the form of a volume of over three 
hundred and fifty pages, will be divided into three 
parts: Part I will describe briefly the mountain 
handicrafts of pioneer days, the background of 
the Highlands which was truly a handicraft cul- 
ture and in many places remains so until this day. 
Part II will deal with the revival of the handi- 
crafts and their present-day practice, with which 
the report is mainly concerned, and a third part 
has been added which gives an account of thé 
rural handicraft movement in the United States, 


with suggestions for the wider use of handicrafts 
in adult education and in recreation. The book 
is to be thoroughly illustrated with a large num- 
ber of photogravures from the photographs taken 
for the work by the late Doris Ulmann, and a 
number of color plates. 


Mr. Eaton read briefly from the table of con- 
tents, indicating that the chapters included one 
on the log cabin and its furnishings, and another 
on the revival of the handicrafts, beginning to- 
ward the end of the last century and gaining 
large proportions in the first thirty years of the 
present century, until the Highlands constitute 
the most extensive handicraft development in our 
country. As an indication of the scope of the 
study and the variety of interests covered in the 
report, he outlined the subject matter treated in 
it as including: spinning and weaving; coverlets 
and counterpanes; quilting and patchwork; native © 
dyes and herbs; furniture and other woodwork; 
mountain baskets; whittling and carving in wood; 
dolls, toys and miniature furniture; mountain 


music and hand-made instruments; pottery and 
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the uses of clay; and a chapter of miscellaneous 
handicrafts. There is also a chapter on the 
Southern Highland Handicraft Guild, one on 
museums and collections of handicrafts, and one 
On training, production and marketing, and on the 
future of the handicrafts in the Highlands. 

Among the strong and hopeful influences fav- 
oring a fine development of handicrafts in the 
Highlands, Mr. Eaton named the following: a 
continuous economic pressure on the Highlander 
to make things for himself and to earn in his 
home or neighborhood some money to support 
his standard of life; the life of the average family 
is simple and cash needs are so comparatively small 
that many will be able to support themselves by 
what they can raise and earn at home, as condi- 
tions for production and distribution are im- 
proved; most Highlanders own their own homes, 
a distinct encouragement to the development of 
these fireside industries; the Highlanders are by 
tradition accustomed to work with their hands 
and often acquire unusual skill and taste; the 
tempo of life gives time and opportunity to en- 
courage creative work; instruction and training 
are steadily improving; there is an abundance of 
native material; increasing numbers of possible 
purchasers are being brought into the region 
through the building of new highways, the estab- 
lishment of national parks and a large number of 
developments, especially the T. V. A. with its 
constant stream of visitors. 

There are already, outside the area, a large 
number of people already interested in the High- 
lander and his product, and there are many more 
who can become so. Finally, there is throughout 
the country a great body of consumers with a 
high average buying power who can be counted 
upon to sustain a considerable output of handi- 
crafts if they are of good standard and have mean- 
ing for the people who buy them. 

Mr. Eaton drew attention to the forces which 
operate against the development of a handicraft 
program in the mountains. Among these is the 
attempt to apply the rules of mass production to 
work which can be most economically and satis- 
factorily done by hand. Then there is keen com- 
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petition from the foreign workers, who are ab 
in some instances to ship in and sell objects 
less than they can be made for here. 

A list of proposals for improving the situatid 
was discussed, as it was felt that they might le 
to disappointment. These included the freque 
advice to install labor saving machinery where 
market has not yet been developed for the hang 
made product; to take the work out of the ho 
to a working center where it can be supervisé 
and standardized; to sell in quantity through dé 
partment stores; to install efficiency systems af 
make only things which can be sold for a profi 
to employ expert designers and use only the 
designs; and to produce only standardized artich 
and eliminate sentiment about the Highland 
from the work. Although each suggestion 
something to recommend it, to attempt to ca 
these policies out literally would mean alma 
certain defeat. 

It was pointed out that design, production a 
marketing must be correlated; that the hands 
crafts are dependent upon an extensive co-opé 
ation; that they may even require the develop 
ment of a new business technique. On closinj 
this part of his talk Mr. Eaton said: “In looki 
toward the future, thought should be given né 
only to the producers of handicrafts but also 
the many people in the region who have little ¢ 
no part in production. They, as a part of a pop 
ulation in which this type of work prevails, maj 
take satisfaction in the achievements of the 
neighbors, and partake of the experiences gro 
ing out of this mountain activity and expressid 
in culture. There is a great opportunity 4 
utilize the co-operation which a well-roundé 
handicraft program will call forth to incres 
general growth and inspiration. The averag 
Highlander is eager for education. The teachi 
the exhibitions, the demonstration of a comp 
hensive handicraft program, and the working 0 
of personal, family and community expression 
dignified hard work can be made to contribute & 
the happiness, welfare and inspiration of maf 
individuals and many mountain neighborhood 
hungry for ‘the best things of life.’ ” 
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HIGHLAND HERITAGE 


By Edwin E. White. New York, Missionary Education 
Movement. 


In “Highland Heritage” Edwin White has made a 
teal contribution to the literature about the Southern 
Mountains.. He is an honest interpreter of the people 
and of the social and economic conditions of this vast 
area. He makes clear that all who live in the Southern 
Mountains are not what metropolitan newspapers ‘and 
movies would have us believe—that there are those who 
live under the same conditions as the favored ones in 
other parts of the country as well as those who struggle 
to make both a living and a life. 

As a minister who has worked for years on the Cum- 
berland Plateau in Tennessee, Mr. White is a friend of 
the mountaineers. He does not gloss over the handicaps 
of isolation and poverty with a rosy sentimentality nor 
does he fail to appreciate the beauty of that rugged 
country and the fine cultural contribution these sturdy 
pioneers have made to the nation. 

“Highland Heritage” is published by the Missionary 
Education Movement as a study book about rural Amer- 
ica, and i$ designed particularly for young people. The 
first four. chapters deal with the history, early settle- 
ments and present conditions under which many people 
of the Southern Highlands live and work. The last four 
chapters tell of the-progress that public and private 
agencies have made in helping the people overcome the 
problems of overpopulation, poverty and isolation, and 
the task that yet remains to be done. ~Mr. White uses 
the scientific findings of the study sponsored by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, “Economic 
and Social Problems and Conditions of the Southern 
Appalachians,” as well as his own wide reading and 

rvations. 

Mountain workers and all friends interested-in admin- 
istering and supporting centers in the Southern Moun- 
tains will welcome this sympathetic but fearless inter- 
Pfetation of the region, and will realize once more that 
the solution to its problems must be based on accurate 
knowledge and statesmanlike planning. 


Heten H. DincMan 


In answer to a suggestion that she write a biography 
of Katherine Pettit, Lucy Furman wrote: “... . I felt 
that a book about her life should certainly be made, and 
told her that I would gladly spend two years writing 
and gathering materials in the mountains. But she 
absolutely refused to have it done—said she had never 
Wanted a biography, and would not even consider hav- 
ing it written. She asked me to write whatever articles 
Were written about her for the papers, as I would know 
More facts. Any kind of praise or eulogy was sharply 
forbidden. I was much distressed, but of course could 
do nothing.” 
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THE OCTOBER NUMBER 


In connection with the study of the Southern 
Mountains which will be going on among young 
people and other church groups this~ year, 
MOUNTAIN LIFE AND WORK is publishing 
a special number. 


The October issue is specially planned for use 
in connection with Edwin E. White’s book, 
“Highland Heritage,” and it is hoped to bring to- 
gether such material in this issue as will not only 
supplement that in the book, but will also prove 
fresh and stimulating to old hands who are famil- 
iar with the mountains from long experience. 


This is rather a difficult order, but it is not 
impossible to fill. In fact it is good for us, after 
the July issue, which, containing the proceedings 
of the Knoxville Conference, is apt to be a com- 
pendium of theory, to turn to fact. The October 
issue will attempt to show some of the actual con- 
crete problems which people who live in’ the 
mountains face from one day to another, how 
various people go about trying to solve them, 
and what the results are. Those who are in- 
terested in conclusions or theories will be given 
enough material in hand to build their own—a 
process which is exciting and in accord with the 
adventurous principles of modern education. 
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